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IDEAL NEWMAN CLUBS 
EDITOR: 


In presenting his excellent description of the superb job 
being done at the N.Y.U. Catholic Center (“Catholic Case- 
ments on the Secular Mind’—March), Dr. Brennan has 
made a genuine contribution to popular understanding of the 
true character of Newman work. However, the case for this 
type of approach would have been considerably strengthened 
if Dr. Brennan had mentioned that centers such as he de- 
scribes have actually been in operation at major universities 
for a good many years, and in some cases for decades. 

When Dr. Brennan declared that the Center at New York 
University “is designed as the basis for a new approach to 
the secular university,” and wien he suggests that this suc 
cess “can be duplicated in the formation of such centers on 
other secular campuses,” the unwary reader might get the 
impression that this has not been the standard conception of 
farsighted Newman directors for many years. It should be 
emphasized that what Dr. Brennan describes is an ideal 
which has been long recognized and, in a heartening numbe1 
of cases, successfully achieved many years ago. 

Rev. James J. Maguire, C.S.P., 


Wayne University 
Detroit, Mich. 


THE VANISHING IRISH 
EDITOR: 


Nobody wants the Irish to sin. But can it be honestly and 
truthfully said that a depleting and diminishing population, 
such as plagues Ireland, due to too late and too few mar- 
riages—is a sign of virtue? (Cf. “Mr. Blanshard Builds His 
Dream House’’—March.) 

We are told that the Irish can find neither work nor home 
nor land in their own underpopulated country, yet we are 
also told that thousands of Britishers are moving in and 
finding just that-—work and home and land. I wish Mr. 
Ostermann had brought this out in his article. 

Subscriber. 


Ed.: Dr. R. C. Geary, described by Father John A. O’Brien 
as “the foremost authority on the subject of Irish population,” 
stated in March that the Irish are not vanishing, that the 
recent increase in the birth rate and decline in the death rate 
predict a very considerable increase in total Irish population 
by the year 2036. He said that Ireland could double its emi- 
gration rate without a decline in population total. About the 
British invasion, I would like to see statistics. 








THE FINALITY OF SEX 
EDITOR: 


My warmest congratulations to Rev. Francis 
J. Canavan, S.J., in commendation of his splen- 
did article entitled “The Finality of Sex.” The 
author of this January article vividly presents 
the harsh realities of pagan immorality which 
infiltrate America today. Nowhere before have 
I read such frank explanations of that most 
controversial topic now confronting the world. 
The ideals of purity and Christian philosophy 
are expressly stated in such a way that they 
penetrate the heart of every reader. It has 
proved interesting and informative to my non- 
Catholic friends. Here’s hoping for more like it. 

Jerome L. McElroy 


St. Louis, Mo. 


LADIES HAVE BRAINS 
EDITOR: 

The lady and her article (“The Lady Has a 
Brain’ — March) would serve as a splendid 
example of the intellectual inferionty of 
women. She also suffers definitely from an 
inferiority complex. Unconsciously she _ be- 


lieves men are intellectually superior. 


She says: “Moreover, in Butler’s latest ten- 
year compilation of the Lives of the Saints, 
women outnumber men in the ranks of the 
beatified and canonized.” This proves nothing. 
Sanctity is much more a matter of love and co- 
operation with grace than a matter of intel- 
lect which is the question here... . 

Reader 


EDITOR: 

Now it can be told! For centuries the human 
race has consisted substantially of half male 
and half female, the distinguishing feature of 
both being a rational spirit informing the 
flesh. “The Lady Has a Brain” persuades us 
of the contemporaneous existence of the 
rational female although one must admit the 
reasons given are not compelling. To have 
suggested in the early 1900’s that woman’s 
demand for the franchise was for purposes 
other than voting would have resulted in the 
feminist shedding violent tears and voicing 
the charge of being misunderstood. However, 
one now finds confirmation in print: “... when 
she fought so long and ardently for the right 
to vote, it was not voting itself that she really 
had at heart.” Politicians have suspected this 
situation for some time and with TV cam- 
paigns the order of the day, the photogenic 
face and the duleet voice beguile the female 
heart. . . . Let women not be dissuaded from 
using the head, even at the risk of refusing 


Ill 


to quench the insatiable “thirst men have for 
such quantities of flattery” and thereby incur- 
ring the disfavor of “the male ego.” 


Nicholas M. Selinka 
New York, N. Y. 


FROM KOREA 
EDITOR: 


Last night I could not pray. It seems that 
our Lord would not let me talk to Him until 
I answered a letter a Catholic wrote to you 
(February, 1954). The topic was “The Negro 
Question.” The name of the man who wrote 
the letter is not important as I write this for 
all people who think as he does. When our 
Lord was on earth He said, “Suffer the little 
children to come unto me.” He did not specify 
white children. He also said, “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” If we keep the Negro from 
praying by our side, are we not turning deaf 
ears to His teachings? In St. Luke x. 23-37, 
xi. 37-54, xii. 1-12 we have a few examples 
of how our Lord expected us to act. 

And from a purely patriotic point of view, 
doesn’t the father or brother of a Negro who 
was killed in battle while protecting the “Cath- 
olie churches that the white men built” deserve 
to worship in them? 

To see God in His reflected glory is to see 
little Korean children receiving Him in their 
little hearts. Would you not find the same 
grace in Negro children? To see Korean wom- 
en, with pure white coverings on their heads, 
is a wondrous sight. For these people live in 
poverty yet they present their best for God. 
How our Lord must smile when He sees the 
one Catholic Negro on the base here receiving 
Holy Communion next to the “white” Catholics. 
If we would only open our eyes, our hearts, 
our souls to Him, eternal life would be ours. 

S/Sgt. Henry F. Valente 


U.S.A.F., Korea 


ELIZABETH GOUDGE 
EDITOR: 


Congratulations on “John” by Elizabeth 
Goudge. The author of the Green Dolphin 
Street masterpiece has not lost her touch. The 
inner conflict in the soul of John is told in a 
life-like manner that is too often missing from 
religious stories. The exaltation of spirit that 
came to the early Christians on hearing the 
news of the Resurrection has been represented 
superbly by Miss Goudge. There is certainly 
a reverence of treatment here that should set 
the tone for our own American short story 
writers in the religious field. One can scarcely 
imagine a more perfect Easter meditation. 


Morris Tremont 
Washington, D. C. 
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AID TO RUSSIA 
EDITOR: 

Mr. Roodkowsky gives a strong case for the 
opponents of aid to the Soviets. We might just 
as well send the Russians war materials as 
end them food and supplies that would bol- 
ster up their economic machinery, for that 
machinery, as Mr. Roodkowsky shows, is ma- 
chinery for war. Trade with the Soviet Union 
in non-strategic materials will certainly make 
the Reds stronger. China, of course, is impli- 
cated in all this. That country is a drain on 
Russia, and so helping Russia with non- 
strategic materials is ultimately a matter of 
helping China which, if the Korean War is ever 
renewed, means we are helping the Chinese to 
kill American troops. 


Edwin F. X. O’Shannessy 


Chicago, Ili. 


PRIEST-WORKERS 
EDITOR: 

I was happy to read that Rome has allowed 
the Little Brothers of Jesus to continue their 
work in the fields and factories of France. 
Perish the thought that the Church would be 
opposed to priests working with and for the 
poor but some newspaper reports of the 
‘“priest-worker ban” would give one that im- 
pression. From Sally Cassidy’s article (April) 
on the Little Brothers I can see that Rome was 
disturbed not by the priest-worker project but 
by the pro-Marxist ideas in the minds of cer- 
tain priest-workers. 

Marian G. Taylor 
Boston, Maas. 


OLD AGE AND SPIRITUAL LIFE 
EDITOR: 


Permit me to congratulate Mr. App on his 
excellent study of the spiritual opportunities 
of old age. I think he might have stressed a 
little more the mellow wisdom even of a nat- 
ural order that comes with old age but I realize 
that would have been somewhat out of the 
limits of his subject. His article should prove 
a source of comfort and self-confidence to many 
of us who find the shadows lengthening over 
our days. 

Conrad Kronfeld 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
EDITOR: 

You speak in your editorial (April) about 
the hysteria of the Times. I found a delightful 
bit of hallucinosis in Harvey Breit’s column in 
The New York Times Sunday Book Review 
section of April 4th. He says that McCarthy 
has stopped us from thinking even about the 
“larger aspects of the Chinese problem, for 
example, of the impact of Mao’s Marxism on 
the traditions of Confucianism... .’’ Of course, 
this is a much larger question than the murder 
of millions of Chinese peasants and pitiless 
tyranny. Again, McCarthy is “pinning us 
down, forcing us into tiny vicious corners and 
making us think tiny, vicious thoughts.” The 
nasty man! But when Breit states his phi- 
losophy, it is essentially the core philosophy of 
Marx: “Everything that has meaning has it 
because men give it meaning, because man is 
the center, the absorbing and radiating and 
magnetic center.” Seems to me some early 
Americans said something about God-given 
rights that don’t depend on man.... 

Lawrence Cottino 
New York, N. Y. 


THE U.N. —A LIABILITY 
EDITOR: 


The statement that the U.N. is a “distinct 
liability” is a correct definition of this mon- 
strosity. . The members of this organiza- 
tion are from countries of various traditions 
and customs schooled in intrigue. The thought 
that religious principles can be injected into 
this organization is about as futile as an 
attempt to do the same with our labor organ- 
izations. ... 


Bernard M. Stone 
Fitchburg, Mass 


Readers are requested to keep their letters brief: 
our maximum is 250 words in published letters. 
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H-Bomb: A Threat te Madmen? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


Wiseren CHURCHILL recently stated that the H-bomb “provides the 
greatest possible deterrent against the outbreak of a third world war.” 
Previously Secretary Dulles had set forth his doctrine of instant and 
massive retaliation and then followed it up with a threat of “united 
action” in Indochina. This was all a prelude to the announcement of 
Admiral Strauss that the Pacific tests had demonstrated that one H-bomb 
could devastate the city of New York. Underlying this policy of threat is 
the idea that the Soviets will be frightened out of their wits and will fear 
to attack: the threat will nip World War III in the bud. 

The terrible question at the heart of this strategy is this: would the 
U. S. really use the H-bomb by way of retaliation if the Reds did attack? 
A threat is only a bluff if there is no real intention of seeing it through 
to action. The question has of course many military implications and 
there are prudent reasons for not using the H-bomb on that seore; it 
also has propaganda overtones, and surely our presentation of the Ameri- 
can way of life in butchering thousands of innocent people at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki was bad propaganda. It is true that no great volume of 
protest arose from us Americans but does that mean that the slaughter 
at Hiroshima is binding precedent? 


Mos importantly, the use of the H-bomb is a moral question. Thus far, 
moral theologians have walked warily around the problem and have con- 
tented themselves with a dictum that the use of nuclear weapons is 
doubtfully lawful. Among the rank and file of Catholics the whole attitude 
to the H-bomb seems to be one of fatalism. “Why worry about it? Stay 
in the state of grace and let come what may!” That is hardly the correct 
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and charitable attitude when the 
use of the bomb involves the killing 
of millions of friendly, innocent 
people caught in the toils of the 
Soviet regime. Their contribution 
to the Communist cause is as re- 
mote as their hostility to it is bitter. 
Yet American H-bombers would kill 
them simply because they happen 
to live on Soviet soil. 

Moreover, the notion that the 
Kremlin can be deterred by threats 
of reprisal presumes that the Soviet 
leaders are prudent and quite ra- 
tional. There is good reason to 
think the contrary. An intelligent 
person will give due consideration 
to a threat but if you put a pistol to 
a lunatie’s forehead, he will lunge 
at you. The Soviets are unpredict- 
able but we would be lunatics to 
expect them to react like ordinary 
mortals. 

In his address to the nation on 
April 5th, President Eisenhower re- 
ferred to the H-bomb and other de- 
terrents to a Soviet surprise attack : 
“Yet I admit, and we must all admit, 
that there remains a possibility that 
they [the Soviets} might do this in 
a fit of madness or through miscal- 
culation since insanity still 
exists, I again say there is still an 
element in that threat that we must 
calculate very coldly and very care- 
fully.” 


Masy months ago, I quoted edi- 
torially from Hannah Arendt who 
showed that totalitarians are gen- 
erally irascible, impetuous and in- 
tuitive in the worst 
sense of that word. 
They have paranoiac 


Mad 
Marxists 
tendencies and suf- 
fer from delusions of grandeur and 
persecution. This irrationality is 
picturesque and monumental in So- 
viet history. Hitler made his blun- 


ders but Stalin’s were grotesque. 
We hear a lot about his purge of 
six million peasants in the Ukraine 
but much more moronic was his 
liquidation of experts -— scientists, 
doctors, engineers — the very per- 
sons who could have been most 
helpful to him. 

Marxists are generally a chip off 
the old block; they inherit Marx’s 
own “moping melancholy = and 
moonstruck madness,” his emo- 
tional instability and vindictiveness. 
Then too their act of faith in Marx- 
ism is not rational: it is a blind 
faith in inevitable historical evolu- 
tion toward Collectivism. I don’t 
think we can count on the madmen 
in the Kremlin to have a prudent 
fear of anyone. 


‘Teoat the news spotlight is on 
Indochina. At the Overseas Press 
Club dinner in March, Secretary 
Dulles issued his warning of 
“united action” against the Reds in 
Indochina if that territory were in 
danger of falling into the hands of 
the Communists. He left the type 
of action purposefully vague lest he 
uncover his plans to the Reds. It 
does seem probable, however, that 
if the French pull out of Indochina, 
the U. S. will mobilize an interna- 
tional effort to help the three Asso- 
ciated States of Cambodia, Laos and 
Viet-Nam which are now fighting 
the hosts of Ho Chi Minh, the Com- 
munist leader. Apparently, Dulles 
has no intention of using American 
ground troops. 


Win the U.N. get into the Indo- 
chinese war? This is very doubtful. 
Many members of the U.N. have 
been soft on Red China and have 
resented American opposition to 
recognition of the Mao regime. 
Dulles will get precious little help 
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from Nehru who would welcome 
Red China into the U.N. and who 
incidentally kicked like a steer re- 
cently at the American project of 
military aid for Pakistan. The 
French themselves are not’ very 
helpful at this juncture: they 
promise independence to the three 
Associated States but independence 
within the French 
Union. The Commu- 
nist leader, on the 
other hand, prom- 
full liberty, and so certain 
members of the U.N. can say that 
after all this is just a “colonial war” 
and they are not going to exert 
themselves to pull France’s chest- 
nuts out of the fire. 


Help from 
U.N.? 


ises 


—_— stand may seem aggres- 
sive but is the lesser of two evils: 
save Indochina or southeast 
Asia to the Reds. The latter would 
probably mean another world war. 
“United action” now will avert that 
calamity. It should not be difficult 
to hold Indochina till the beginning 
of May and after that, fighting is im- 
possible because of the monsoons 
which last in their effects for six 
months. In the meantime, the U. S. 
will continue to undermine Red 
China’s prestige in Asia by keeping 
her out of the U.N. and by holding 
her off in Indochina by a show of 
military might. 

The Asiatic countries are im- 
pressed by military power. They 
are friendly to the U. S. but at the 
same time they are quite well aware 
that they must tag along with the 
stronger military bloc. If the U.N. 
would prefer not to go along with 
Dulles, he could rely on the mutual 
assistance pacts existing between 
the U. S. and Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Philippines. Perhaps it 
would be just as well. It was U.N. 


lose 


interference that tied MacArthur's 
hands in Korea and prevented us 
from winning the war. 

Will France pull out of Indo- 
china? It seems very probable that 
she will. In fact, only national pride 
keeps her in it at present. She is 
trying valiantly to hold on to the 
last remnants of a tatlered empire. 
To pull out of the war would be a 
blow to her pride, a confession of 
feebleness. The French feel that 
they can keep the war down to man- 
ageable proportions but that it 
would become another Korea if the 
U. S. took over. And what did the 
U. S. accomplish in Korea is their 
taunt. However there is a limit of 
endurance even for a proud people, 
and the chaotic political condition 
of France coupled with the exhaus- 
tion of an eight-year war effort will 
probably induce the French to step 
down. 


Barran is a question mark. Prime 
Minister Churchill is definitely on 
our side but the seventy-nine-year 
old statesman will undoubtedly re- 
tire soon after the Queen returns in 
May. Anthony Eden, his probable 
successor, is resourceful and clever 
though not brilliant in the massive 
Churchillian fash- 
ion. He will, how- 
ever continue the 
Churchill — tradition 
of friendliness to America and will 
have his hands full with Laborite 
opposition. They are out for Dulles’ 
scalp as well as McCarthy’s. Re- 
cently they made a great to-do in 
the House of Commons about cer- 
tain Japanese fishermen and _ the 
tuna fish affected by radioactive 
waves from the H-bomb experi- 
ments, and they demanded suspen- 
sion of these tests. Churchill re- 
torted that he did not remember 


Churchill 
and Eden 
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that they had made a similar re- 
quest for the curtailment of the 
Russian bomb experiments. The 
Laborites, however, are quite sure 
that the crazy Americans will blow 
the world to bits before they realize 
what they are up to. 

Regarding Americans generally as 
juvenile delinquents, they point out 
that American policy in the Far 
East is childish. The mature and 
expert Laborite diplomats would 
welcome Red China with open arms. 
In Moscow recently a delegation of 
British business men was told, at 
Molotov’s bidding, that Russia was 
prepared to buy one billion dollars’ 
worth of goods in the next three 
years—and in gold coin. So we can 
expect the Laborites to plump for 
more business concessions to the 
Reds (a form of ransom money) 
and to agitate for reception of the 
Chinese Reds into the very U.N. 
Which has already declared them 
bandits. 


= round-table conference — to 
which Red China has been invited 
at Geneva will probably make little 
change in the world situation. Pos- 
sibly the Korean question may be 


ironed out. Dulles consented to al- 
low the Red Chinese to sit in on this 
conference but he stipulated that 
he did not intend this to mean ree- 
ognition of the Red regime. 

A few weeks ago it was thought 
that the U.S. and China would nego- 
liate since they would be the only 
parties at the conference in a posi- 
tion to do so. It was presumed that 
China would promise to desist from 
aggression in southeast Asia and, in 
return, the U. S. would offer recog- 
nition. Dulles’ “united action” 
speech spelled out a deathblow to 
Chinese hopes. Mao is not afraid of 


“united action” 


as he knows the 


WORLD 


troubles the U. S. already has in 
relation to its allies, but he is sorely 
disappointed at the impossibility of 
getting into the U.N., 
which honor would 
help his Asiatic pres- 
lige immensely. His 
only ray of consolation is that 
Dulles may offer him some trade 
concessions in exchange for evacu- 
ation of the Reds from North Korea, 
and Mao is in dire need of economic 
help in the form of trade. 


Mao Misses 
Out 


. 


| * a recent speech, George F. Ken- 
nan warned of the dangers of get- 
ting involved in “a colonial war.” 
It is true that the Indochina 
flict looks very much like “a colo- 
nial war’ because of France’s 
hesitation to promise full independ- 
ence. At the same time, it is possible 
for Dulles to change the minds of 
the French rulers and it is also 
inescapable that victory for the 
Communists will mean the loss of 
southeast Asia. As Kennan says, 
not all Communist penetration is 
due to Soviet initiative. Some of it 
is of native origin due to the in- 
justice of the local regime and 
economic system. 
When he tries to de- 
seend to particulars, 
however, we wonder 
about the rightness of Kennan’s 
judgment. He maintains that China 
is uncomfortable in its relations 
with Moscow and that the Kremlin 
can control only those foreign Com- 
munist parties that are weak. If 
they are strong, so he claims, they 
tend to go the way of Tito unless 
they are right under the shadow 
of Soviet power. 

Mao another Tito? Kennan’s rea- 
soning sounds a little too much like 
a preparation for a suggestion that 
recognition of Red China may trans- 


con- 


Kennan’s 
Opinion 
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form her into another 
schismatic like Tito. 
not too sure of Tito. 


Marxian 
In fact, we’re 


Wine we attend to the situation 
in Indochina we do well to notice 
what is going on under our own eyes 
in this hemisphere. The state of 
affairs in some of the countries to 
the south of us is a matter of grow- 
ing concern. Communism is begin- 
ning to rear its nasty head in some 
European colonies of Latin-Amer- 
ica. At the recent Inter-American 
Conference at Caracas, nineteen 
Latin-American governments de- 
manded an end to these European 
colonies. The U.S. abstained from 
voting on this issue but our officials 
are worried. 

The Latin-American countries 
are not Worried about Communism 
so much as they are anxious to an- 
nex the colonial lands. One of the 
reasons why the U. S. abstained 
from voting was that the European 
mother - nations would probably 
take a more serious view of these 
Communist perils than would the 
native governments that might an- 
nex the lands. Guatemala, for in- 
stance, has an extremist govern- 
ment that is undoubtedly tied to 
Moscow. 


A Britisu investigation in British 
Honduras has discovered that the 
leading political body in Honduras 
is very left-wing and is connected 
with the leftists in Guatemala. 
There is grave dan- 
ger of a Red victory 
in the coming elec- 
tions but the Legis- 
lative Council has voted additional 
emergency powers to the Governor 


Reds to 
the South 


to compensate for a possible victory 
by the Red group. 

In British Guiana, London had to 
suspend the constitution and land 
troops from British warships in or- 
der to get rid of a pro-Communist 
government. In Jamaica, the Gov- 
ernor-General has issued warnings 
about Communist activity among 
the sugar workers. All in all, the 
traveler’s paradise may well become 
a Communist paradise while we are 
worrying about 
Asia. 

Times are grim but at least 
Molotov lends a little humor to the 
situation now and again. Witness 
his performance on March 3Ist at 
Moscow when he asked that the 
U. S. become a party to his Euro- 
pean security system and that Rus- 
sia become a member of NATO. He 
devised his system to keep us out of 
Europe, then he asked us into it: 
he has fumed at NATO as anti-Rus- 
sian and then he asked for Russia’s 
admission into NATO. He did all 
this without cracking a smile. 


Communism in 


Te devil is busy these days. He’s 
having his innings. We don’t know 
just which particular victories he 
has won, but we do know that he’s 
around because the world is in a 
horrible state. As Eric John says in 


an article in’ the latest Downside 
Review, we will some day find out 
that God eventually won out even 
in spite of the temporary triumphs 
of the devil. “In the end, we may 
say, because we believe that God has 
conquered death and is conquering 
the Devil, then everything will be 
for the best even although it may 
be in what is almost the worst of all 
possible worlds.” 
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THE EUROPEAN REVOLUTION 


by Christopher Dawson 


— the last two centuries the 
human race has experienced the 
greatest changes that it has known 
since the beginnings of history. 
Man has acquired a power over na- 
ture which surpasses the dreams of 
the magicians and alchemists of the 
past. The face of the world has 
been changed. New peoples have 
arisen in new worlds, the very exist- 
ence of which was unsuspected by 
our medieval ancestors. The closed 
world of the ancient East has been 
thrown open and brought nearer to 
us than England was to Italy a cen- 
tury ago. Even the wild men of the 
jungle and the Tundras have been 
dragged out of their prehistoric iso- 
lation and forced to conform their 
lives in some manner to Western 
standards. Everywhere from TIre- 
land to Japan and from Palestine 
to California men are wearing the 


same clothes, using the same ma- 
chines, watching the same pictures, 
reading the same books and even 
thinking the same thoughts. 


Tai vast transformation of hu- 
man life is not due to external 
causes, although it may seem as 
universal and impersonal as_ the 
forces of nature. It is a result of 
the creative activity of human 
minds and wills: not of human 
mind in the abstract, but of the 
mind and will of concrete personali- 
ties living in a definite social en- 
vironment and working in and 
through a definite historical tradi- 
tion. For this world revolution, uni- 
versal as it is in its effects, is not 
universal in its origins. It has its 
source in a particular society and a 
particular civilization and it has 
spread outward from this center by 











cultural expansion and diffusion in- 
stead of by a process of independ- 
ent parallel development according 
to the old evolutionary conception 
of the law of Progress. 

If then we would understand this 
process of change it is not enough 
to study it externally as a series of 
technical innovations and conse- 
quent material changes. We must 
study it from within as a living his- 
torical process which is material, 
social and spiritual. And above all 
we must beware of the one-sided 
unitary conception which interprets 
the whole development in terms of 
a single factor. 

The European revolution is at 
once a political revolution, an eco- 
nomic revolution, and a scientific 
revolution, but none of the three 
was the cause of the rest. They are 
all parallel experiences of the or- 
ganic process of change which has 
transformed Western society and 
the Western mind during the mod- 
ern age. 


Bs the first place we must make 
clear what is the social organism 











which is the source and origin of 
this movement of change. For it 
may be objected that when we 
speak of Western civilization or the 
European tradition we are making 
use of generalizations which are 
just as unreal as the abstract ideas 
of Civilization and Progress that 
have been the basis of liberal social 
philosophy. 

In order to understand European 
history we must first understand 
what Europe is—not a mere geo- 
graphical expression nor a hetero- 
geneous collection of independent 
nationalities, but a true society of 
peoples possessing a common tradi- 
tion of culture and of religion. In 
the past this social organism was 
known as Christendom, and it is in 
fact in medieval Christendom that 
its unity is most plainly visible. 


Leis true that in its origins Western 
Christendom was conterminous nei- 
ther with Christendom as a whole 
nor with Europe. To an oriental ob- 
server it must have appeared little 


more than an outlying barbaric 
province of the Christian world, iso- 
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lated between the pagan North and 
the Moslem South and unworthy to 
be compared with the wealthy and 
civilized society of Byzantine 
Christendom. Yet this semibarbar- 
ous society of Western Christendom 
possessed a vitality and power of 
growth that its more civilized neigh- 
bors lacked. 

From its original center in the 
Frankish dominions it gradually ex- 
tended its range until by the end of 
the Middle Ages it had embraced the 
whole of Western and Northern Eu- 
rope and had begun its career of 
colonial expansion beyond the seas, 
while the fortunes of Eastern 
Christendom had steadily declined 
until Byzantium had become the 
capital of Islam and the Christian 
peoples of the Balkans were the 
slaves of the Turk. 


‘Tus triumphant expansion was, 
however, accompanied by a loss of 
internal unity; Western Christen- 
dom was a synthesis of Nordic and 
Latin elements ordered and directed 
by the Church and the Papacy. The 
state, as it was under the tutelage of 
the Church and the clergy who pos- 
sessed a monopoly of the higher 
education, took a leading part in its 
administration and policy. But with 
the decline of feudalism and the 
srowth of a centralized monarchi- 
cal power, the state asserted its 
independence and attempted to de- 
prive the territorial Church of its 
international character and to 
weaken the bonds that attached it 
to the Holy See. 

At the same time the develop- 
ment of national feeling and ver- 
nacular culture brought to the sur- 
face the underlying elements of 
racial and cultural diversity which 
had been held in abeyance but not 
removed by the unifying forces of 


medieval Catholicism. Both the 
Latin South and the Germanic 
North rejected the medieval syn- 
thesis as an impure mixture of dis- 
cordant elements and attempted to 
go behind the Middle Ages and to 
recover the unalloyed traditions of 
classical culture and evangelical re- 
ligion. 

Thus the sixteenth century saw 
the first great European revolution, 
a revolt carried out by the Italian 
Renaissance in the name of the 
purity of culture and by the Ger- 
man Reformation in the name of 
the purity of the Gospel. The Middle 
Ages were rejected by the human- 
ists as barbarous and by the reform- 
ers as superstitious and corrupt. To 
both alike they were the Dark Ages, 
and to both it seemed as though 
mankind after a thousand years of 
barbarism and error was being born 
again and that religion and culture 
were destined to be renewed after 
the model of primitive Christianity 
and classical antiquity. 


Bor in spite of this parallelism be- 


tween the two movements, they 
were so alien in spirit from one an- 
other that they often acted as ene- 
mies rather than allies and their 
effects on European culture were 
entirely different. The Renaissance 
gradually extended its influence 
throughout Europe, transforming 
Western art, literature and science, 
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and creating a common standard of 
education and culture that tran- 
scended political and national fron- 
tiers and thus maintained the tradi- 
tion of European unity in a new 
form. 


Tie Reformation, on the other 
hand, was a source of strife and 
dissension that divided Europe be- 
tween hostile religious camps and 
warring sects. For though the Prot- 
estant Reformation did stimulate 
the movement of reform in South- 
ern Europe, it stimulated it by re- 
action, so that the movement of 
Catholic Reform was a Counter 
Reformation which declared open 
war against the Northern Reforma- 
tion. 

The inchoate growth of Mediter- 
ranean Protestantism was crushed 
out between the revival of Catholi- 
cism and the hostility of Northern 
Protestantism, and those Italian 
and Spanish reformers who es- 
caped the hands of the Inquisition 
fell victims to the ferocious rigidity 
of evangelical orthodoxy, like Ser- 
vetus at Geneva and Gentili at 
Berne. 

The typical Southern reformers 
were not Ochino and Socinus, but 
Ignatius Loyola and Charles Bor- 
romeo. They were in almost every 
respect the antithesis of the North- 
ern reformers, for they accentuated 
just those elements in the Christian 
tradition which the Protestants re- 
jected: the principles of hierarchic 
authority, sacramentalism, asceti- 
cism and mysticism. And whereas 
the Northern Reformers destroyed 
the monasteries and abandoned the 
ideal of the contemplative life, the 
Counter Reformation found its cen- 
ter of action in the new religious 
orders. 

The alliance of this movement for 


Catholic reform with the Papacy 
and the Austro-Spanish monarchy 
turned the tide of Protestant revolt 
and reconquered much of _ the 
ground that had been lost in Central 
and Southern Europe. For a time it 
seemed as if the Hapsburg powers 
would make the Holy Roman Em- 
pire a reality and restore the lost 
medieval unity as a centralized the- 
ocracy based on the military power 
of Spain and the gold of the Indies 
and the missionary zeal of the 
Jesuits. And though the realization 
of this dream of universal Catholic 
empire was frustrated by the stub- 
born resistance of the Huguenots 
and the English and the Dutch, the 
double monarchy of the Spanish 
and Austrian Hapsburgs remained 
the most imposing political power 
of seventeenth-century Europe. 

Thus the influence of the Counter 
Reformation was not confined to re- 
ligion and politics; it combined with 
the literary and artistic traditions 
of the Renaissance to produce a 
strongly marked type of culture 
which transcended the limits of the 
Mediterranean and extended its 
influence over the whole Catholic 
world. 


Leoouse at from a Northern 
Protestant angle the Baroque cul- 
ture appears as a secularized ver- 
sion of medieval Catholicism; from 
its own standpoint, however, it rep- 
resents rather the desecularization 
of the Renaissance and the reasser- 
tion of the power of religion and the 
authority of the Church over social 
life. All the resources of art, archi- 
tecture, painting, sculpture, litera- 
ture and music were enlisted in the 
service of Catholicism, and if to 
the Northerner the result appears 
theatrical and meretricious, this was 
due to no lack of spirituality. It 


and 
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was a passionate, ecstatic, mystical 
spirituality that has little in com- 
mon with the sober pietism of the 
Protestant North, but it was in- 
tensely vital, as we see from the 
lives and writings of the Spanish 
saints and mystics of the sixteenth 
century who initiated the great 
movement of Counter Reformation 
mysticism which swept Catholic 
Europe in the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century. 

This spirit inspired Baroque art 
with its striving after infinity and 
intensity of emotion which renders 
it more akin to the art of the Middle 
Ages than to the rational idealism 
of the classical Renaissance. It was 
as though the Gothic spirit was 
expressing itself anew in classical 
forms. Thus the seventeenth cen- 
tury saw the rise of a new religious 
art which insofar as it became the 
current artistic language of the 
Church represented a_ populariza- 
tion of the more aristocratic Renais- 
sance tradition and molded the 
popular taste of the Catholic world 
from Mexico and Peru to Hungary 
and Poland. Its predominance is 
especially marked in Southern Ger- 
many and Austria, where there was 
a great revival of ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture after the Thirty Years’ 
War, so that the Baroque style is 
as universal and typical of the 
churches and monasteries of central 
Europe as the Gothic is in England 
and France. 


,_ = was no similar movement 


in Protestant Europe. Lutheran 
Germany was overshadowed by the 
Baroque culture of the South, while 
in Holland and England the whole 
spirit of Calvinism and Puritanism 
was unfavorable to the development 
of a religious art. It was as fero- 
ciously iconoclastic as the early 


WORLD 


Moslems; it was not only that the 
Puritans condemned the aesthetic 
hedonism of Renaissance culture as 
pagan and worldly, it was that 
their religion left no place for 
aesthetic expression even in the 
spiritual sphere. Even divine grace 
had lost its graciousness and had 
become the irresistible engine of an 
inscrutable power. Human nature 
was so corrupted that man had be- 
come, as it were, God’s natural 
enemy; his only hope was to be 
found in the bare fiat of divine will 
which miraculously transformed 
him from a child of wrath into a 
vessel of election predestined to 
fulfill the divine commands, almost 
in spite of himself by no virtue or 
merit of his own. 

But the pessimism and ftatalism 
of Calvinist doctrine did not lead as 
we might have expected to any loss 
of the sense of personal responsi- 
bility, to the depreciation of practi- 
cal activity or to an ascetic flight 
from the world. On the contrary, 
Calvinism was a school of moral 
discipline and effort which pro- 
duced self-reliant men of action, 
who faced a hostile world with a 
grim determination to do their duty 
and to obey the dictates of con- 
science at whatever cost to them- 
selves and others. 

Such a spirit was the very an- 
tithesis of Humanism. Wherever 
the latter asserted itself in Northern 
Europe, as at the English court or 
in Dutch patrician society, it came 
into sharp conflict with Calvinist 
orthodoxy, as we see in Holland in 
the case of Grotius and Vondel and 
in England where the _ highest 
achievement of the Northern 
Renaissance —the Shakespearean 
drama—seems as completely alien 
from the contemporary religious de- 
velopment of English Puritanism, 
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as though it belonged to a different 
world. Consequently there was no 
room for the development of a syn- 
thesis between Protestantism and 
the Renaissance tradition such as 
the Catholic achieved in the Ba- 
roque culture. 


Catvnusn found its true sphere of 
activity not in the courts and among 
the nobles, but among the new com- 
mercial and industrial classes that 
were coming into existence in the 
towns of Holland and England. 
There was a natural affinity be- 
tween the Puritan spirit and the 
spirit of the bourgeois. The strict 
asceticism of the Puritan ideal, 
which severely repressed man’s nat- 
ural tendency to ease and enjoy- 
ment and condemned all outward 
display as worldly vanity, incul- 
cated industry and frugality as the 
first Christian duties and thus gave 
a supernatural sanction to virtues 
that were naturally dear to the 
bourgeois heart. 

Thus Calvinism gave the middle 
classes a spiritual and moral back- 
ground which enabled them to as- 
sert their social independence and 
to build up a new order that de- 
pended on individual industry and 
enterprise rather than on corporate 
responsibility and hereditary social 
sanction. Already in the _ seven- 
teenth century we can trace the 
emergence of a new type—the hard, 
honest, respectable man of business 
who was destined to take the place 
of the noble and the courtier and 
the priest as the leading force in 
society. 


Tavs the contrast between the 
mature Baroque culture of South- 


ern and Central Europe and the 
nascent bourgeois culture of Calvin- 
ist society was at once a contrast 


between opposing spiritual ideals 
and opposite social tendencies. The 
Baroque culture of Spain and Aus- 
tria was that of a society of princes 
and nobles and peasants and priests 
which found its center in palaces 
and monasteries — even in palace- 
monasteries such as the Escorial— 
and left a comparatively small place 
to the tradesman and the manufac- 
turer. It was an uneconomic cul- 
ture which spent its capital lavishly, 
recklessly and splendidly, both to 
the glory of God and the adorn- 
ment of human life. 

The Puritan culture of Holland 
and England, on the other hand, 
was the culture of a society of 
tradesmen, yeomen and artisans 
whose life centered in the meeting 
house, the counting house, the farm 
and the workshop. They had nei- 
ther time nor money to expend on 
artistic creation or external display. 
All their energies were concentrated 
on the task of saving their souls 
and earning their livings, and they 
reckoned every moment of time and 
every penny of expenditure as 
something for which they must 
render an exact account to the great 
Taskmaster in the day of final 
reckoning. 

And so while the Baroque culture 
was spending its wealth on pilgrim- 
age churches and palaces and mon- 
asteries, the Puritans were laying 
the foundations on which the capi- 
talist order of the future was to be 
built. 

We have only to compare Ber- 
nini with the brothers Adam or 
Saint Teresa with Hannah More to 
feel the difference in the spirit and 
rhythm of the two cultures. The 
bourgeois culture has the mechani- 
cal rhythm of a clock, the Baroque 
the musical rhythm of a fugue or a 
sonata. 
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The ideal of the bourgeois culture 
is to maintain a high average stand- 
ard. Its maxims are “Honesty is the 
best policy,” “Do as you would be 
done by,” “God helps those who 
help themselves.” But the Baroque 
spirit lives in and for the triumph- 
ant moment of creative ecstasy. It 
will have all or nothing. Its maxims 
are: “All for love and the world well 
lost.” “Nada, nada, nada.” “What 
dost thou seek for, O my soul? All 
is thine, all is for thee, do not take 
less, nor rest with the crumbs that 
fall from the table of thy Father. 
Go forth, and exult in thy glory, 
hide thyself in it and rejoice, and 
thou shalt obtain all the desires of 
thy heart.” 


Tue conflict between these two 
ideals of life and forms of culture 
runs through the whole history of 
Europe from the Reformation to the 
Revolution and finds its political 
reflection in the struggle between 
Spain and the Protestant powers. It 
is hardly too much to say that if 
Philip II had been victorious over 
the Dutch and the English and the 
Huguenots, modern bourgeois civi- 
lization would never have developed 
and capitalism, in so far as it had 
existed, would have acquired an en- 
tirely different complexion. 

The same spirit would have ruled 
at Amsterdam as at Antwerp, at 
Berlin as at Munich, in North 
America as in South; and thus the 
moment when Alexander Farnese 
turned back, a dying man, from his 
march on Paris may be regarded 
as one of the decisive points in 
European history, for though the 
Baroque culture was rigid and un- 
progressive especially from the eco- 
nomic point of view, it was also 
extraordinarily stable and almost 
immune from internal revolution- 


ary change. Where it had once set 
its foot, it remained; and it has left 
its imprint on regions like Flanders 
and Bohemia which were geographi- 
cally far removed from its original 
center, and which had much closer 
natural and spiritual affinities to 
the Protestant world. 

Had it not been for the existence 
of a kind of intermediate zone 
Lutheran, Anglican, Gallican and 
Jansenist-—between the two poles of 
Counter Reformation Rome and 
Calvinist Geneva, it is quite con- 
ceivable that Europe might have 
been divided between two entirely 
distinct and independent cultures 
which would have been as alien 
from one another as the Islamic 
world was from Medieval! Christen- 
dom. 


I, the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, the new Protestant bourgeois 
culture was only beginning to assert 
its social and political independ- 
ence, and in Europe as a whole the 
old social structure of Medieval 
Christendom survived with com- 
paratively little change. In spite of 
the expansion of overseas trade and 
the growth of the trading cities, 
European society was _ predomi- 
nantly agrarian and was still organ- 
ized according to the traditional 
social hierarchy of nobles, clergy 
and peasants. 

It is true that the Reformation 
and the dissolution of the monas- 
teries had rendered the clergy de- 
pendent on the government and the 
lay nobility throughout Protestant 
Europe, but the whole spirit of the 
Lutheran tradition was intensely 
conservative and the caste-like 
rigidity of the class system rendered 
the social effects of the dissolution 
of the monasteries mainly nega- 
tive. 
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I, England also the state Church 
of the Tudors and the Stuarts con- 
tinued to uphold the medieval ideal 
of an organic functional social order 
and the control of economic rela- 
tions by an authoritarian state, 
while the Church gave a religious 
sanction to their policy by asserting 
that “the most high and sacred or- 
der of kings is of Divine Right” and 
is entitled to the passive obedience 
of the subject. 

The same ideas obtained in seven- 
teenth-century France where the 
Gallican Church maintained the 
doctrine of the Divine Right of 
Kings as strongly as the Anglican. 
Indeed Bossuet in his treatise on 
politics drawn from Scripture in- 
vests the royal power with quasi- 
divine character. The king is the 
image of God on earth and partici- 
pates in the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the Divine power. 

“The power of God,” he writes, 
“makes itself felt instantaneously 
from one end of the world to the 
other, the royal power acts at the 
same time throughout the kingdom. 
It holds the whole kingdom in be- 
ing, as God holds the world. Should 
God withdraw His hand, the world 
would fall back into nothingness 
and should authority cease in the 
kingdom, all would be confusion.... 

“To sum up the great and august 
things we have said concerning the 
royal authority. Behold an im- 
mense people united in a single per- 
son; behold this sacred power, pa- 
ternal, absolute; behold the secret 
cause which governs the whole 
body of the state contained in a 
single head; you see in the king the 
image of God, and you have an idea 
of the royal Majesty” (Politique 
tirée des propres paroles de L’Ecri- 
ture Sainte. Book V. Art. IV. Prop. 
5.). 


Such conceptions have more in 
common with the ancient Oriental 
and Byzantine ideal of a sacred 
monarchy than with modern politi- 
cal ideas and they show how deeply 
anchored European society still was 
in traditions of the past. 


‘Tew social traditionalism pre- 
vented the revolutionary implica- 
tions of both the Reformation and 
the Renaissance from being widely 
realized; it hardly entered into 
men’s minds that the existing order 
could be radically transformed. 
The European social order was an 
organic development—the result of 
centuries upon centuries of uncon- 
scious growth. The family and the 
state, kingship and authority, the 
different orders and classes with 
their functions and privileges were 
not artificial creations. They had 
always been there and had gradu- 
ally changed their form under the 
influence of new circumstances and 
different environments. And thus 
they were regarded as part of the 
natural order, ordained by God, and 
were accepted as men accepted the 
changes of the seasons and the other 
laws of nature. 

So too, neither religious skepti- 
cism, which had already made its 
appearance in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, nor the new science of nature 
which had made such progress in 
the seventeenth, were yet strong 
enough to effect the religious back- 
ground of social life. It is a mistake 
to suppose that European culture 
was secularized in the sixteenth 
century as a result of the Renais- 
sance or the Reformation. Alike in 
Catholic and Protestant countries 
the seventeenth century was an in- 
tensely religious age. An occasional 
skeptic like Vanini or a materialist 
like Hobbes weighs light against the 
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solid mass of preachers and theo- 
logians who formed public opinion 
and were almost the sole channels 
of popular instruction. 


By the second half of the seven- 
teenth century Europe seemed to 
have recovered from the disturb- 
ances that followed the Reforma- 
tion and the age of religious war 
and to have returned once more to 
stability and order. The close of the 
Thirty Years’ War left the ex- 
hausted lands of Central Europe 
craving only for peace and utterly 
submitting to the will of their 
princes. In England the Great Re- 
bellion had ended in the restoration 
of the monarchy and the triumph 
of the Royalist sentiment, while in 
Scandinavia the royal power had 
rendered itself absolute, both in 
Denmark and Sweden. But it was 
in the France of Louis XIV that the 
triumph of authority and order was 
most complete. 


B, 1650 the forces of disorder had 
been finally vanquished and all the 
material and spiritual resources of 
the nation were united in the vast 
and imposing structure of the abso- 
lute monarchical state. The abso- 
lutism of Louis XIV was at once 
more completely centralized and 
more efficiently organized than that 
of Philip II or the empire of Austria. 
The success of French arms and 
diplomacy, the splendor of the court 
of Versailles, the national organiza- 
tion of economic life, the brilliant 
development of French literature 
and art under the royal patronage 
all contributed to raise national 
prestige and to establish the politi- 
cal and intellectual hegemony of 
France in Europe. 

The leadership of Catholic Eu- 
rope had passed from Spain to 


France and from the Hapsburgs to 
the Bourbons, and as the Baroque 
culture of the empire had domi- 
nated Europe in the early part of 
the seventeenth century so French 
culture formed the standards of 
European taste and public opinion 
during the Grand Sieécle. 

The two cultures were so closely 
akin that the French culture of the 
age of Louis XIV may be regarded 
as a specialized form of the national 
form of the Baroque. But it was 
also a rationalization of the Baroque 
culture which subjected the un- 
skilled vitality of the Baroque spirit 
to the rules and formulas of classi- 
cal order, in the same way that in 
the religious sphere it subordinated 
the spiritual passion of Counter 
Reformation mysticism to the 
moral discipline of the patristic 
tradition. 


Ber while the French classical cul- 
ture possessed a logical cohesion 
and order which the Baroque cul- 
ture itself lacked, it was a more con- 
scious and artificial order which 
tended to produce a feeling of ten- 
sion and constraint. Even the splen- 
dor of court life became wearisome 
when a noble could not absent him- 
self from Versailles without incur- 
ring the royal displeasure. Even the 
grandeur of the classical style be- 
came oppressive when it left no 
freedom of expression for individ- 
ual tastes and feelings. There were 
many who sought to withdraw from 
the ever watchful eye of authority 
and to seek a freer atmosphere in 
which they could find relaxation 
and liberty to express their opin- 
ions. 

This free atmosphere was not to 
be found in the schools and univer- 
sities, which were still fortresses of 
authority and tradition, or in the 
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new academies which represented 
the official regimentation of intel- 
lectual life, but in the houses of 
nobles like the Prince of Vendéme 
and the salons of great ladies like 
Mme. de Sabli¢re and Mme. de 
Lambret in Paris or the Duchess of 
Mazain in London, where courtiers 
and men of letters could meet on 
good terms. 

In such an atmosphere there was 
no room for the acrimonies of re- 
ligious controversy, and intolerance 
became regarded as a mark of ill- 
breeding. Clarity of thought and 
wit were more highly esteemed than 
profundity or conviction, and the 
pleasures and arts of life banished 
the thought of death and eternity 
with which Puritan and Jansenist 
had been so painfully preoccupied. 
Throughout the seventeenth cen- 
tury there existed an undercurrent 
of epicurean and “libertine” thought 
which links the age of Montaigne 


and Giordano Bruno to that of Bayle 
and Voltaire; and the greatest re- 
ligious genius of the century, Pas- 
cal, was already acutely conscious 
that it was this easy-going light- 
hearted skepticism and not Prot- 
estantism or metaphysical error 
which was the great danger that 
Catholicism had to face. 

The mind of Pascal was_ in- 
comparably more powerful and 
more profound than that of the 
skeptic. He had on his side all the 
resources of piety and scholarship 
and tradition. Yet he was the cham- 
pion of a losing cause, while the 
little band of amateur philosophers 
who had few convictions and were 
more concerned with the pleasures 
of life than with preaching their 
opinions, were the forerunners of 
the great movement of secular en- 
lightenment that revolutionized Eu- 
ropean thought and changed the 
whole spirit of Western culture. 


View 


by JUSTINE KRUG 


W HEN the Lord comes and takes me in 
out of the cold and saintless world of my despair 
so gentle the violence I hardly am aware 


it ever did begin, 


forgiven is the mystery of sin 

and peace sits on my heart, a child I could not bear: 
while through the angel-traveled and earth-rooted air 
the Crucified lifts me with Him. 











Was Dante a Sensualist? 


by I. J. SEMPER 


| # recent years critics belonging to 
what has been styled the “Goats and 
Monkeys School” have interpreted 
authors of the past in terms of 
Freudian complexes or of homo- 
sexuality. A Kinsey report on fa- 
mous authors could be compiled 
from their writings. In 1952 a 
Princeton professor, in his book on 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, found it 
necessary to refute the allegation 
that the poet was a homosexual. 

It was inevitable that the charge 
would be brought against Dante, 
who makes vague and general allu- 
sions to his faults throughout the 
Purgatorio. The fact that Professor 
Etienne Gilson, an eminent Catholic 
Dantist, throws the weight of his 
scholarship behind the theory that 
Dante was a homosexual poses a 
real problem in contemporary 
Dante criticism. 

The highly personal episode of 
Beatrice’s poignant reproaches and 
Dante’s storm of penitential tears, 
which dominates Cantos XXX and 
XXXI of the Purgatorio, is perhaps 
the thorniest problem of the Divine 
Comedy. Much ink has been spilled 
by commentators in their efforts to 
determine the exact nature of the 
faults committed by Dante, which 
called for his public confession and 
repentance in the presence of the 


angels and the Church Militant on 
the summit of Mount Purgatory. 

Classic Dantists like Karl Witte 
and G. A. Scartazzini taught that 
Dante’s error was intellectual, that 
he sinned by an enthusiastic pursuit 
of philosophy and secular science at 
the expense of theology. In his 
Dante the Philosopher (English 
translation, 1949) Etienne Gilson, 
attacking the problem with all the 
scholarly resources at his com- 
mand, seeks a solution mainly in 
the domain of morals. 


A SUMMARY Of Beatrice’s re- 
proaches is a necessary preliminary 
to a discussion of Professor Gilson’s 
theory. She begins by asserting that 
after her death in 1290 Dante 
proved disloyal to the spiritual in- 
fluence which she had exerted upon 
him during the days of the Vita 


Nuova. In Canto XXX, addressing 
the attendant angels, she says: 


or 


This man took himself from me 





Right Rev. |. J. Semper, S.T.B., defends 
Dante against the charge recently brought 
forward by the eminent Catholic Dantist, 
Etienne Gilson. Msgr. Semper is the author 
of Hamlet Without Tears and In the Steps 
of Dante, among other works. He is a mem- 
ber of the English department at Loras Col- 
lege, Dubuque, with the honorary title (since 
1952) of Chairman Emeritus. 
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and gave himself to others,” with 
the result that “he turned his steps 
upon a path that was not true, pur- 
suing false images of good which 
fulfill no promise.” 

She concludes her indictment by 
accentuating the gravity of his un- 
faithfulness: “he fell so low that 
all means for his salvation now 
‘ame short except to show him the 
lost people.” The canto ends with 
her warning that “without some 
scot of penitence and shedding of 
tears” he cannot cross the rivulet 
Lethe, which manifestly symbolizes 
the infusion of sacramental grace 
by which a repentant sinner is re- 
stored to full communion in the 
Church Militant. 


A: the opening of Canto XXXI 
Dante, shedding bitter tears of re- 
pentance, makes his formal confes- 
sion in words which recall those al- 
ready used by Beatrice: “Present 
things with their false pleasure 
turned my steps astray as soon as 
vour countenance was hidden from 
me.” In order to deepen his repent- 
ance so that “the sin and the sor- 
row may be of equal measure,” 
Beatrice sharpens her rebuke by 
dwelling on certain humiliating cir- 
cumstances which characterized 
Dante’s infidelity. She declares: “No 
young girl [pargoletta|) or other 
vanity of such brief worth should 
have weighed down thy wings to 
await more shots.” Here she re- 
proaches him for falling so easily 
into sin, while at the same time she 
underlines the transitory nature of 
the pleasures by which he was led 
astray. 

Of course, as commentator’s have 
pointed out, Dante’s formal confes- 
sion strikes the keynote of his infi- 
delity. In stressing “present things 
with their false pleasure,” Dante 


admits that after the death of 
Beatrice in 1290 he lost the religious 
fervor of his youth and became so 
preoccupied with the things of this 
world that he ignored the things of 
eternity. Essentially, therefore, he 
betrayed her by proving indifferent 
to the aims and duties of religion, 
so much so that it was necessary to 
bring home to him the appalling 
nature of sin by showing him the 
punishments of the lost souls. 
Evidently his backsliding was a 
complex affair, for he uses the ex- 
pression “present things” in de- 
scribing how he was led astray. 
From the hints thrown out by Bea- 
trice we may deduce that the “pres- 
ent things” were both persons and 
pleasures of a deceptive nature. 


| Professor Gilson ad- 
mits that the Convivio strongly sug- 


gests that Dante passed through “a 
period of profound forgetfulness of 
religious truth and aims,” he con- 
centrates on the moral aspect of the 
poet’s infidelity—“the personal sin 


of Dante with which Beatrice 
charges him personally.” He ar- 
gues that this personal sin is homo- 
sexuality, and he refers the reader 
to the admission which Dante 
makes to Forese Donati in Canto 
XXIII of the Purgatorio, when they 
converse on the terrace of gluttony: 
“If thou recall to mind what thou 
wast with me and I! with thee, the 
present memory will still be griev- 
ous.” 

Professor Gilson also points to the 
series of six sonnets of scurrilous 
abuse exchanged between Dante 
and Forese as additional evidence 
that they were companions in de- 
bauchery. Thus on the summit of 
Mount Purgatory Dante, forced to 
make a choice between Forese 
Donati and Beatrice, chose Beatrice. 
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Professor Gilson admits that the 
statement which Dante makes to 
Forese regarding their life together 
is susceptible of a less repellent in- 
terpretation than the one on which 
he insists. Of course, the poet as 
the boon companion of Forese, who 
was a glutton and a man of pleas- 
ure, led a Bohemian existence in- 
volving religious indifference and 
some degree of moral laxity, from 
which Vergil, at the behest of Bea- 
trice, is represented in the poem as 
having rescued him. 

But does the evidence support the 
charge that he abandoned himself 
to unnatural vice? Professor Gilson 
lays great stress on the exchange of 
sonnets between Dante and Forese. 
These sonnets, written in doggerel 
and steeped in personal abuse, re- 
call the famous line of Canto XXII 
of the Inferno: “In church with 
saints and with guzzlers in the tav- 
ern.” Their themes and form sug- 
vest a combat of scurrilous wit 
with no holds barred between two 
guzzlers in a tavern, and yet there 
is not the slightest allusion in them 
to homosexuality. That Dante de- 
based himself by writing the three 
sonnets attributed to him is mani- 
fest, but that he was “vicious” or 
“debauched” does not follow. 


a the wording and the 
imagery of Beatrice’s reproaches do 
not sustain the charge of homo- 
sexuality. For example, when she 
states that Dante “gave himself to 
others,” no reader of the Vita Nuova 
can resist the temptation to include 
the donna gentile among those “oth- 
ers.” About a year after the death 
of Beatrice the poet relates how he 
saw a gentle lady, young and beau- 
tiful, gazing at him most compas- 
sionately from a window; and he 
admits that he delighted in behold- 


ing her. For a time he thus forgot 
Beatrice, and it was not until her 
memory reasserted itself that he 
passed judgment on the episode in 
terms of praise and blame—praise 
for the donna gentile and blame for 
himself. 

The episode rings so true that 
many modern commentators, re- 
jecting the theory that the donna 
gentile is nothing more than a sym- 
bol, accept her as a real girl, charm- 
ing, sympathetic and, as Dante 
asserts, irreproachable. Professor 
Gilson prefers to regard her as an 
image of the less worthy things to 
which the poet turned after the 
death of Beatrice. She may be the 
image of the Lady Philosophy, as 
Dante himself declared in the Con- 
vivio (a declaration which has all 
the earmarks of an afterthought) ; 
but by no stretch of the imagination 
can she be regarded as the image of 
the glutton Forese Donati. 

Likewise, it would be absurd to 
take the young girl (pargoletta), 
who weighed down Dante’s wings, 
as an image of Forese. Although 
Beatrice does not place undue stress 
on the word pargoletta, it has been 
a source of endless discussion. 
However, it does serve one purpose: 
since it also occurs in the last line 
of Ode XV, it directs attention to 
that ode and three others, all four 
constituting a group whose theme is 
the donna pietra, the lady with a 
heart as cold and as hard as marble. 
Whether the donna pietra was a 
woman of flesh and blood = or 
whether she was a literary fiction 
designed to afford the poet an oppor- 
tunily to display his skill in metrics 
and imagery, the fact remains that 
the ignoble passion expressed in the 
odes addressed to her is incompati- 
ble with Dante’s spiritual love for 
Beatrice. 
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That he became conscience- 
stricken regarding the scandal 
given by these odes is evinced by 
his admission in the Convivio: “I 
fear the infamy of having pursued 
so great a passion as he who reads 
the above-mentioned odes conceives 
to have dominion over me.” On the 
summit of Mount Purgatory by his 
public confession and repentance 
Dante purged himself of the sin of 
scandal, but it is manifest that the 
the story of this episode involving 
as it does Beatrice’s allusion to the 
pargoletta and the poet’s odes to the 
donna pietra lend no support to 
Professor Gilson’s thesis. 


Tie charge that Dante was a liber- 
tine, although not necessarily a 
homosexual, goes straight back to 
Boccaccio, who wrote in his Vita di 
Dante the oft-quoted sentence 
which in the translation of James 
Robinson Smith reads as follows: 
“Amid so great virtue, amid so 
much learning, as we have seen was 
the portion of this wondrous poet, 
licentiousness found a large place; 
and this not only in his youth, but 
also in his maturity.” This sweep- 
ing assertion is cited by Professor 
Gilson in support of his contention 
that “Dante’s contemporaries al- 
ways represented him as being pas- 
sionate and even licentious.” 

Since Boccaccio wrote some forty 
years after Dante’s death, he was in 
a position to base his indictment on 
proofs, if there were any proofs to 
be had. The fact is that he does not 
adduce a_ scintilla of evidence. 
What he does do is to follow up his 
unsupported statement with a la- 
ment after the manner of Polonius: 
“tis true, ’tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis 
true.” Mixing fancy with fact he 
then cites examples from myth- 
ology and the Bible—Jupiter and 


Europa, Hercules and lIole, Paris 
and Helen, Adam and Eve, David 
and Bathsheba, Solomon and his 
wives—to point the moral that if 
Dante sinned he was one among 
many great personages who sinned 
in like manner. 

Since he adduces no evidence for 
his statement, it is reasonable to 
believe that he read Beatrice’s accu- 
sations and Dante’s admissions, and 
then arrived at his conclusion by 
suspecting the worst. 


IL. is easy to exaggerate the vague 
and general allusions to his faults 
which the poet inserted in the Pur- 
gatorio. For instance, on the last 
terrace of the Purgatorio, where 
sins against the virtue of purity are 
expiated, Dante submits to the pain- 
ful discipline, thereby indicating 
that he stood in need of expiation. 
In fact, when he passes through the 
wall of fire which separates this ter- 
race from the Earthly Paradise, he 
informs us that the pain was so 
agonizing that he preferred to be 
immersed in molten glass. However, 
it does not follow that, since the 
pain is beyond measure, he was 
guilty of the licentiousness of which 
Boccaccio accuses him. It should be 
remembered that on the seventh ter- 
race the penitents are atoning not 
only for physical acts contrary to 
purity but also for thoughts and 
words. 

Now, as we have seen, Dante com- 
posed odes of sensual appeal which 
he feared would prove an occasion 
of scandal. These odes suflice to 
motivate the stress which he places 
on the intensity of the expiating 
flames, especially when we consider 
that he is viewing his odes sub 
specie aeternitatis, with no tempta- 
tion to explain them away by alle- 
gorizing them as he_ evidently 
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planned to do when he began the 
Convivo, a work which significantly 
was never finished. 


0. course, Dante was not a saint, 
but he was not a sensualist. Boc- 
caccio’s assertion that licentious- 
ness characterized both his youth 
and his maturity finds its most con- 
vincing refutation in the fact that 
Dante wrote the Vita Nuova in his 
youth and the Divine Comedy in his 
maturity. 

It is difficult to accept a youthful 
sensualist as the author of the Vita 
Nuova, a love story as spiritual and 
mystical as it is real and intense. 
That unique work demonstrates 
that Dante actually achieved what 
Cardinal Newman in his essay on 
poetry recommends to all Chris- 
tians: “With Christians, a poetical 
view of things is a duty,—we are 
bid to colour all things with hues of 
faith, to see a Divine meaning in 
every event, and a superhuman ten- 
dency. Even our friends are in- 
vested with unearthly brightness- 
no longer imperfect men, but beings 
taken into Divine favour, stamped 
with His seal, and in training for 
future happiness.” 

Likewise, it is inconceivable that 


the Comedy, which by common 
consent is styled Divine, and which 
merited for its author the title of 
theologian, is the composition of a 
jaded sensualist. 


as the past Dante scholars have 
warned that to interpret the climac- 
tic scene of Beatrice’s reproaches 
and Dante’s repentance in terms of 
autobiography only, is to miss its 
universal significance. Since all 
men are sinners, repentance is the 
great Christian act. Of course, 
Dante the Florentine poet is telling 
the story of how he loved Beatrice 
and how, after she became his 
patron saint in heaven, he proved 
unworthy; but Dante the pilgrim, 
who represents all mankind, is also 
telling a story of universal applica- 
tion, with poignant stress on the 
desperate plight of the sinner, on 
his need of intervention from on 
high, and of confession and repent- 
ance as the necessary prerequisites 
to the infusion of sacramental grace 
by which the sinner is restored to 
full communion in the Church Mili- 
tant, the kingdom of God on earth, 
in a word, the story of the Fall 
and the Redemption of the human 


race, 
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Szmone Weil, 
Witness of the Absolute 


by BORISZ pe BALLA 


IMONE WEIL’S one concern with 
fame was how to avoid it. Like the 
very few in each generation who 
grasp and follow the Augustinian 
word, “quod eternum non est, nihil 
est,” the Jewish girl, endowed with 
luminous talent, believed too that 
preoccupation with social excel- 
lence, etc., belongs to a sphere un- 
substantial: it is ruled by forces she 
later called “gravity.” But as it 
frequently happens, those who de- 
spise fame find it after death. 

Gide, near the end of his life, 
called her the most important spir- 
itual writer of the century. We are 
getting used to exuberant state- 
ments like those of André Rous- 
seaux who, making an extremely 
unflattering judgment of our age in 
the Figaro Littéraire, adds “but at 
least that star, Simone Weil, shone 
in it.” T. S. Eliot, in a more meas- 
ured and analytical approach, 
recognizes her genius, while ad- 
mitting the sanctity of her life; he 
presents Simone Weil to the Eng- 
lish public in a long preface to the 
translation of L’Enracinement.’ It 
is Albert Camus who collects her 
notes, and it is Mary McCarthy who 
translates her little study on the 
lliad.? 


‘Tue volume of interpretive essay- 
literature on her is now beginning 
to exceed that on Sartre. Although 
it is difficult to make a coherent 
scheme of Simone Weil’s message, 
certain parts of her writings are 
ranked in eminent quarters of 
Europe on a par with those of 
ascal; particularly her revealing 
thoughts disclosed and published 
by Gustave Thibon in La Pesanteur 
et la Grace,’ and her spiritual auto- 
biography and letters in [’Attente 
de Dieu.t* And we are aware of the 
astonished admiration among Cath- 
olics (always mixed with dogmatic 
objections) for the Jewish girl who, 
without being baptized, without be- 
longing explicitly to the Church, 
wrote a year before she died: “My 
heart, I hope, is transferred forever 
into the Holy Eucharist.” 





The interpretive literature on Simone 
Weil—virtually unknown at the time of her 
death in 1943—reveals an intense response to 
her in non-Catholic as well as Catholic 
circles. Borisz de Balla, Ph.D., agrees with 
Gustave Thibon and Pére Perrin, O.P., both 
of whom knew her intimately, that she ranks 
high among the lovers of God. Dr. de Balla 
is Associate Professor at Le Moyne College, 
Syracuse. He plans to spend his approaching 
sabbatical leave traveling in Europe. 
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Simone Weil, herself, published 
in her entire life only seven articles, 
four under the pseudonym “Emile 
Novis.”5 I was told by Gustave 
Thibon (one of her grands amis 
spirituels, the other being Father 
Perrin, O.P.) how Simone, in 1942, 
a year before she died, conferred on 
him her most important manu- 
scripts. Standing at the railroad 
station in Marseilles, she absent- 
mindedly reached into her brief 
case, handed the notebooks to him 
with a casual gesture, “comme un 
pacquet de Gauloises” (like a pack 
of cigarettes), and immediately 
spoke of other things. The letter 
she wrote Thibon some weeks later 
from Oran has since been _ pub- 
lished: “ they are now yours 
her thoughts in the mss.} and 
after you have transmuted them I 
hope they will appear one day in 
your works.” She further ex- 
plained: it is an idea, if meaning- 
ful, that must be revealed, but the 
name behind it, “the hand that 
handles the pen,” is of no impor- 
tance. 

Here the lack of libido excellendi 
reminds one of Thérése of Lisieux. 
Simone Weil died hidden in her 
own nothingness, in 1943, in Ash- 
ford, England, only thirty-four 
years old. Most of her work, found 
after she died, was hastily written 
in shabby notebooks, on scraps of 
paper; the pure, concise French 
sentences of her austere philosophy 
here and there abruptly turning 
into Sanskrit, into Greek, some- 
times cut by Pythagorean theorems 
or mysterious keywords. In fact, 
her collected and classified oeuvre 
has somewhat the character of 
marginal notes on that much great- 
er experience: her life. They are 
like the scattered signs one finds 
on a now silent battlefield. 
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What was the fight, what was the 
experience? During the first part 
of her life she attempted to serve 
her own concept of truth (“under 
the name of truth I also include 
beauty, virtue and every kind of 
goodness”) by committing herself 
to an utterly unselfish form of ex- 
istence in the socio-political sphere 
of a revolutionary idealist. Born in 
Paris in 1909 and reared in a spir- 
itually dead environment, Simone, 
the daughter of a well-to-do French- 
Jewish bourgeois family, was a 
typical product of the post-Prous- 
tian age in which the notion “prog- 
ress” became for the Western “in- 
telligentsia,” synonymous with a 
denial of everything transcendental. 
She passed the elite academic insti- 
tutions with the highest honors, 
was taught by such authorities as 
La Senne and Alain and, graduat- 
ing from the Ecole Normale Supé- 
rieure, became, although a girl and 
only twenty-two, a professor of 
philosophy. The world was poten- 
tially hers; the Civitas Terrena, 
with all the usual promises, opened 
its gates. But the young girl-pro- 
fessor turned her eyes away, as if 
attentively listening for another 
call. 


Biivvine to conform to any way 
of life not measuring up to her 
absolute standards of love and jus- 
tice, she moved amidst the deep 
misery of the proletariat, her atti- 
tude bearing the marks of that lov- 
ing exaggeration Balzac calls the 
infirmity of noble minds. One 
could see in 1932 the philosophy- 
professor of the lycée of Le Puy, a 
shabbily clad, ill and awkward girl 
breaking stones with the roughest 
workers. The free time between 
her lectures she spent with the 
poor, sharing their work, joining 
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their organizations, 
picket lines. She refused to eat 
more than the small rations of 
those on relief, and gave away the 
rest of her salary month after 
month. Continually under the 
threat of dismissal by her academic 
superiors, Simone Weil, in 1934, 
chose voluntarily the living condi- 
tions of the lowest French workers. 
We see her struggling in the steel 
mills of the Basse-Indres, and later 
swallowed up by the assembly line 
of the great Renault auto plant. 
“The affliction of others,’ she wrote 
in her’ spiritual autobiography, 
“entered into my flesh and soul... . 
There I received the mark of a 
slave, like the brand of a red-hot 
iron the Romans put on the fore- 
heads of their most despised 
slaves.” But years later when she 
discovered Christianity, a convic- 
tion was born in her that “slaves 
cannot help belonging to it, and I 
among others.” 


marching in 


A: that time Simone bowed in ac- 
ceptance and love, before the mean- 
ing of suffering. It is always that 
acceptance and love, not intellec- 
tual speculations, which lead souls 
like hers into a world of invisible 
grandeur. It was the way Simone 
Weil went; a way in which, to use 
the word of Pseudo-Denys, “one 
follows God into the deserts of di- 
vinity.” She wrote from Casablanca 
in May, 1942, to Father Perrin: “It 
is in affliction itself that the splen- 
dor of God’s mercy shines, from its 
very depths, in the heart of its in- 
consolable bitterness. If still perse- 
vering in our love, we fall to the 
point where the soul cannot keep 
back the cry, ‘My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me?’ If we remain 
at this point without ceasing to 
love, we end by touching something 
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that is not affliction, not joy; some- 
thing that is the central essence, 
necessary and pure, something not 
of the senses, common to joy and 
sorrow: the very love of God.” 


Tat presence in suffering was 
revealed to her later. But while an 
unbeliever, her Journal d’usines, 
her worker diary from the Renault 
assembly line,® betrays despite its 
many statistics, dry data, and a 
kind of short, tight matter-of-fact 
form, a deep current of spirituality 
not usually found among revolu- 
tionary left-wing intellectuals. Si- 
mone Weil participated in the bit- 
ter French syndicalist fights of 
1936, and after the workers in a 
revolutionary move occupy the 
factories, ga‘n victory and force 
the French legislature to pass new 
social laws, she is happy; at the 
same time she rejects any cheap 
feeling of triumph. (It was Simone 
Weil who, on one occasion, said, 
“Justice, that fugitive from the 
camp of the victors.”) And it was 
typical of her that she wrote to one 
of the defeated executives, remind- 
ing him that “the victory of the 
strikers benefits not only the op- 
pressed, but must serve the em- 
ployers in the same measure.” By 
experiencing material defeat and 
humiliation, so she thinks, they may 
undergo a purification and gain in 
human and moral values. 


‘Fass is not the usual approach in 


modern class warfare. We should 
not be surprised to learn that at 
one overheated syndicalist meeting 
Simone Weil was threatened physi- 
cally by Communist elements. 
After an attack of pleurisy forces 
her to leave the factory, she stays 
for a while, gravely ill, with her 
family; somewhat restored, she 
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tries to take up teaching again, then 
joins the Loyalist forces of the 
Spanish Civil War, with a resolu- 
tion never to touch a weapon, but 
to help in any other way her fight- 
ing left-wing comrades. She re- 
turns to France, deeply disillu- 
sioned with what she has seen 
among them. Simone Weil now 
nears the moment in which the 
awareness of the fourth dimension 
of reality, that of the Absolute, will 
be opened to her. 

As a young professor of philoso- 
phy, she once silenced a_ student 
who raised questions about the no- 
tion “God.” It is not proper, she 
said, to discuss things no one knows 
anything about. Visiting Solesmes 
at Easter, 1938, Simone Weil as- 
sisted in the liturgical services of 
the Passion of Christ in the Bene- 
dictine Abbey Church. The sole at- 
traction, let us emphasize, was a 
scholarly interest in Gregorian 
chant. It was while listening to 
the antiphonals and reciting to her- 
self the beautiful words of a seven- 
teenth century poem, “Love” by 
George Herbert, that God, in a 
sudden irresistible embrace, took 
the honest, the always loving soul 
of little anarchist Simone Weil. 


Benoncn WeIL at that very moment 
felt the excruciating pains of her 
illness. “In this sudden possession 
of me by Christ, neither my senses 
nor my imagination had any part. 
I only felt in the midst of my suf- 
fering the presence of a love, like 
that one can read in the smile of a 
beloved face.” Now she could have 
answered the student’s question. 
She wrote later, in “La Connais- 
sance Surnaturelle,” a simple defi- 
nition of transcendent purity. “God 
loves not as I love, but as an emer- 
ald is green. He is, ‘T love.’ If I 
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were perfect, 1 too would love as 
an emerald is green.” 

The invasion of that soul re- 
minds us of an avalanche. Heavy 
snows of the mountain world may 
need but a slight touch of some- 
thing—a breath of warmth or a 
wave of sound—to thunder down- 
ward with all their might. In the 
high altitudes of suffering and love 
where Simone had moved all the 
previous years, everything had be- 
come as if charged with heavy 
grace, ready to overwhelm her. 
The words of a poem, the pure lines 
of the Easter antiphonals, were 
enough. The avalanche began. 


|B La Pesanteur et la Grace, 
Simone once said, “One could not 
have been born into a better epoch 
than ours, in which everything is 
taken away.” During her last five 
years her share was _ persecution, 
illness, exile and lonely death. “To 
love God amidst the destruction of 
Carthage and to love Him without 
consolation—” she writes in her 
notebooks — “Love is no consola- 
tion; it is light.” At that time Si- 
mone was probably nearing the 
spiritual summits Tauler once 
called the “mountains of nudity.” 
Persecuted by the anti-Semitic 
laws, dismissed from the Univer- 
sity, she meets Father Perrin in 
Marseilles. He sends her, in 1941, 
to the great Catholic thinker Gus- 
tave Thibon, who shelters her on 
his ancestral farm at St. Marcel in 
the Ardéche. She escapes France 
for a short stay in the United States, 
then returns, to approach the De 
Gaulle Government in London with 
a plan to be parachuted into France. 
Her demand was refused, the bril- 
liant girl is asked to perform intel- 
lectual work for the Free French 
Government. Not allowed to share 
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the sufferings of those in France, 
Simone Weil joins them from afar, 
by a life of asceticism, of “‘decrea- 
tion”; she refuses to eat even an 
ounce more than the official food 
rationed in the occupied countries 
across the Channel. Her early 
death came on August 27, 1948, in 
Ashford, England. 

In the development of her life 
with all its paradoxical turns and 
detours, we recognize in Simone 
Weil the same uncompromising at- 
litude which is the scandal of the 
world; it is the ancient mark of 
Antigone. The little girl of five, in 
her warm parental home in Paris, 
refuses sugar, because she has been 
told that the soldiers at the front, 
in 1914, were without it. The girl 
of fourteen pulls down her stock- 
ings in winter because she has seen 
freezing children with bare legs. 
The scientific - progressive century 
may ask where did she learn such 
unreasonable ideas, she, who never 
heard of the mystery of shared suf- 
fering and who grew up in sur- 
roundings without God. But the 
little hands of a child grope timidly 
for the Cross, without knowing 
Who is nailed upon it. M. Bougle, 
the dean of the Ecole Normale, 
characterizes the student Simone 
Weil as “a mixture of anarchist 
und nun,” and Jean Guehenno the 
writer calls her: a “fille absolue.” 


I 
W E have already noted how, 
amidst the taut, frantic world of 
class warfare, Simone Weil, anar- 
cho-syndicalist and member of the 
group La Révolution Prolétarienne, 
could escape the tumult of the mo- 
ment. She was able to create the 
necessary silence inside herself, in 
which the teachings of an implac- 
able, higher moral law can_ be 
heard; a law understood by the few 
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Antigones and rejected’ by all 
Creons. It has the serenity of an- 
other order; it differs intrinsically 
in every age from the _ harsh 
“truths” of conflicting temporal 
interests, classes, and groups. 

One ventures to say: she did not 
love a “class” and even less the 
mass, but every single poor human 
in it; consequently in her revolu- 
tionary career Simone Weil fol- 
lowed the dialectics of Love, not 
those of Marx. Until her death in 
1943 she struggles against social 
injustice, cruelty, oppression. But 
this is only one side of the picture. 
Even before her encounter with 
God, Simone feels that the deeper 
source of man’s misery is some- 
where beyond the socio-political 
sphere. After Solesmes, she passes, 
like Péguy did, from the status of 
a idealist struggling in the purely 
temporal sphere to a level where 
the preoccupation with the End re- 
places more and more the preoccu- 
pation with the means. But from 
her early youth until her death in 
England, she tries to follow the 
Thumos of Plato’s Phaedrus, the 
noble drive upward, not the Epi- 
thumia that pulls one down. That 
drive embraces the two parts of 
her history, before and after Soles- 
mes, into a single deeper meaning. 


Te asee months before her death 


Simone wrote to Maurice Schu- 
mann, French Christian - Demo- 
cratic leader, “I do not believe I am 
outside the Church, as far as it is 
the source of sacramental life; only 
insofar as it is a social body.” The 
unbaptized Jewish girl now lived 
continually in Christ (“the Passion 
of Christ had entered into my being 
once and for all’); at the same 
time she struggled with dogmatic 
difficulties. Simone bowed with ac- 
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ceptance before the profundities of 


the Mysterium stricte dictum, and 
recognized the sacramental life of 
the Church as absolutely perfect; 
she venerated the saints, lived the 
liturgical life, accepted many of the 
Church’s doctrines and constitutive 
elements, but was unable to accept 
them all. Sensitive to any untruth, 
she felt in her searching, scrupu- 
lous honesty, that she could not ask 
for baptism without lying before 
God. 

Simone who, in the last phase of 
her life continually adores the Holy 
Eucharist, was nevertheless unable 
to discover the all-embracing truth 
of all the doctrines. Her eyes did 
not see the entire structure of the 
whole magnificent Cathedral; some 
of the eternal pillars were still cov- 
ered for her by shadows deep and 
mysterious. Here her intellect was 
limited by what theology calls “in- 
vincible ignorance.” In the face of 
often unconditional enthusiasm of 
some Catholics in regard to what- 
ever Simone Weil said or wrote, it 
is necessary to state and restate 
that fact. As Thibon says, Simone’s 
role was not that of giving us les- 
sons in orthodoxy.’ 


Nor long ago, Mr. William Bar- 
rett, whom we esteem as a critic 
and littérateur, riding the light 
horse of journalism ventured into 
the spiritual domain: a dangerous 
and complex realm indeed, espe- 
tially in relation to the enigma of 
Simone Weil. Writing in The New 
York Times Book Review (March 
14, 1954) about her Lettre a un 
Prétre, Mr. Barrett had the real 
courage and ingenuousness to de- 
duce from the above long essay, 
published here in book form, the 
sure proof that Simone Weil stood 
far from conversion to Catholicism; 
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although he concedes she was at- 
tracted powerfully to the Church. 
We are convinced Mr. Barrett will 
find the time to read all the works 
of Simone Weil, including her let- 
ters, and get all the information 
about her last years. I am sure this 
will render him less assertive but 
more correct in his judgment. No- 
body knows the whole truth, and 
Simone Weil was the last to know 
it during her lifetime. This is 
proved by the constancy of her 
struggles toward the final answer. 

One of her main difficulties was 
the “infallibility” of the Church, its 
right to say anathema sit and its 
visible, temporal order, the aspects 
of “organized Christianity.” She 
felt that were she to join it, she 
might have to deny the divine Pres- 
ence in the ancient or eastern reli- 
gions, which she held in highest 
esteem (something close to a Chris- 
tian gnostic, and starkly influenced 
by Neoplatonism and_ the stoic 
tradition, she had syncretist tenden- 
cies). Struggling with this diffi- 
culty, Simone prefers waiting “with- 
out moving, quite still,” on the 
threshold of the Church. “I have 
often asked myself the question, 
during prayer, during Mass, or in 
the light of the radiance that re- 
mains in the soul after Mass. But 
unless I am mistaken, I should say 
that it is His will that I should stay 
outside of it [the Church] for the 
future, except perhaps at the mo- 
ment of my death.” “I would die 
for the Church if she needed my 
life,’ she writes Thibon, because 
she feels that death would not 
“contain a lie.” § 


Param AUGUSTIN LEONARD, O.P., 
a contemporary doctor gravis in 
theology, notably in mystical the- 
ology, agrees with Thibon in his 
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fundamental study of Simone Weil 
in La Vie Spirituelle ® that by offer- 
ing her life to the Church, she be- 
came at the same moment born 
into it. He believes firmly that Si- 
mone, who lived a spiritually heroic 
life in explicit love of God and 
Christ became, despite her doctrinal 
deficiencies, united with the mys- 
tical body of the Church, Father 
Georges Frénaud, O.S.B., another 
authority who in an important lec- 
ture on Simone Weil at the Cath- 
olic University of Angers,!® after 
analyzing minutely her prejudices 
and doctrinal errors as well as her 
incomparable virtues, concludes we 
can believe that “God may have re- 
vealed to a soul in love with beauty 
and perfection, the innermost se- 
crets of love for all eternity.” But 
Father Frénaud emphasizes that 
“Simone’s case remains an excep- 
tional one. . The path she fol- 
lowed was valid for her alone, 
taking into account all the circum- 
stances.” The English Dom Bede 
Griffiths, O.S.B., sums up his con- 
clusions on Simone Weil in a sen- 
tence, “Of the quality of her love of 
God there is happily no doubt, and 
it is by our love that we are ulti- 
mately to be judged.” 1 The most 
thorough analysis of Simone’s case 
from the Catholic point of view is 
the joint publication by Father 
Perrin and Gustave Thibon (Si- 
mone Weil, telle que nous Vavons 
connue), both of whom knew her 
intimately. They have no doubt 
that her place is in the invisible 
community of the saints’? and 
Father Perrin believes that had 
death not taken her, she would 
have probably joined the Church 
formally, in time. Quoting some of 
those whose competence entitled 
them to formulate a solid theological 
evaluation of Simone Weil’s posi- 
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tion, we have, due to the limitation 
of space, omitted considerations of 
the intense response to her in the 
non-Catholic circles. 


I, the writings of her last years, 
Simone Weil rejects the Hegelian 
and Marxian inspired historicism 
of present-day philosophies. Their 
obsession with a “line,” a “mean- 
ing” of history, etc., that implies 
through an evolutionary - dialectic 
“development” a possibility of uto- 
pia, is one of the great and danger- 
ous temptations of our time. The 
individual who relies on the im- 
personal forces of history, sur- 
renders his higher vocation and is 
ready “to drown himself in the col- 
lective” of the temporal order. 
Here we find an agreement among 
Weil, Thibon, and certain aspects 
of Jaspers’ interpretation of his- 
tory.'4 Simone Weil, like Thibon, 


denounces the unreasonable aspi- 
rations moving from the present 


into the “future,” instead of mov- 
ing from time to eternity..5 The 
French Jesuit, Robert Rouquette, 
calls her a “powerful antidote to 
the naive philosophies of progress 
. . . contaminating the vision of 
even certain Catholics.” 146 And the 
great threat in the present century, 
she writes in London one year be- 
fore her death, is not the tendency 
of the collective to suppress the 
person, but the tendency of the per- 
son to throw himself into the col- 
lective and disappear. From the 
very beginning, she denounced 
Communism as the par excellence 
inhuman form of the “social,” of 
that “collective,” le gros animal de 
Plato, the ersatz divinity of the iso- 
lated man in an age that lost its 
sacred character. “A man ought to 
have warm silence; he is given icy 
tumult,” she says. Because of his 
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inability to reach above himself 
into the world of grace, he now 
rather “drowns himself in the col- 
lective” and dissolves there. 


as refuses every kind of comfort- 
ing sentimentalism, especially those 
in the domain of faith, knowing 
that we must be careful about “the 
level on which we place the infi- 
nite.” And human love, she says, 
“has to pass through God as 
through a cleansing fire” to become 
pure charity. That charity she 
exercised till the end. Down in St. 
Marcel d’Ardéche Simone worked 
hard as a fille de ferme in the fields 
late into the evening, despite the 
protests of Thibon, and then the 
exhausted girl still taught peasants 
and their children writing, etc. 
Thibon showed me the place high 
above the beautiful Rhone valley, 
where Simone used to sit, after all 
the day’s long work. There under 
the stars, and facing the Mont Ven- 
toux glowing in white purity, she 
sat silently, not moving, in deep 
contemplation, for hours. Clad in 
an awkward, dirty shift giving her 
the air of a poor shepherd, she re- 
minded Thibon, so he told me, of 
a female St. Benoit Labre. 


W nar were her limitations? 
There are, of course, many and as 
Thibon says, “by placing the meas- 
ure of the absolute even in things 
of only relative importance,” she 
was handicapped by a kind of in- 
tellectual fanaticism and obstinacy 
that often upset the balance of her 
judgment, dealing especially in 
matters of faith and doctrine. So 
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the fragmentary character of her 
oeuvre could somehow serve as a 
symbol of her life; it gives us the 
impression of an unfinished sen- 
tence. The last words disappear 
before our eyes, they are covered 
by mystery, they are already writ- 
ten by God. But Simone Weil loved 
God and suffered for Him as few in 
our age; and He was not a doctrine, 
He was Presence for her. But while 
living continually for the Absolute, 
she remained open to the smallest 
misery of others. At the same time 
she knew the secret, the fundamen- 
tal one: “The extreme greatness of 
Christianity lies in the fact that it 
does not seek a supernatural rem- 
edy for suffering, but a supernat- 
ural use for it.” 


Wuex Simone Weil died, she 
probably felt like Bernanos joy- 
fully exclaiming while he waited 
for death: O mort douce_ seule 
matin! And certainly she under- 
stood St. Augustine, who on his last 
day said: “A great man will not 
think a great matter, that trees and 
stones should fall or mortals die.” 
Simone Weil said no to everything 
attached to phenomena and there- 
fore doomed with it. But behind 
her no, one can feel the slowly ris- 
ing lights of a triumphant yes 
emerging from another order. A 
yes without limits and end, a yes 
embracing all creation and trans- 
figuring it with the splendor un- 
created. She died lonely and _ lov- 
ing, united with the afflicted of the 
world by her suffering. We think 
there was not much difference be- 
tween her life and her death. 
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1L’Enracinement. Paris: Gallimard, 1949. 
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Craufurd. London: Routledge. 1952. 
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by the Theological Faculties of the Society of 
Jesus in the United States). Vol. XIV. 

11 “The Enigma of Simone Weil,” in Black 
friars (Oxford), May, 1953 
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Prolétarienne in 


12 Thibon writes: “elle [la Charité) unit 
ce quwil y avait d’éternel dans son dme et dans 
son espritace qu’ily ad’éternel dans l’Eglise,”’ 
p. 189. 

13 In addition to the works cited, she wrote: 
Lettre a un religieux; La Connaissance Sur- 
naturelle; Intuitions préchrétiennes. Frag- 
ments are collected in: Simone Weil, Cahiers 
(Plon. 1951); Essays taken from her notes 
appeared in periodicals, e.g., La Vie Intel- 
lectuelle, La Table Ronde, Cross Currents, 
et al. 

14 Cf. Karl Jaspers, The Origin and Goal of 
Hlistory. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1953. 

15 “Il faut se défaire de la superstition de 
la chronologie pour trouver lEternité,’”’ she 
writes in Lettre a un religieux. Even the pro- 
gressive Jean Lacroix (Esprit, Février, 1954,pp. 
184-85) cannot deny the fact, realized by Jean 
Wahi, that... “. l'importance donnée a 
Vhistoire et aux philosophies de Uhistoire 
contribue a dissoudre notre notion d’un absolu. 
Pour qui envisage toutes choses sub specie 
aeternitatis, Dieu parait s’imposer; quand on 
se met a les considérer sub specie temporis, il 
semble se dissoudre dans le devenir.’’ 

16 ‘‘Mystére de Simone Weil,’ in Etudes, 
Janvier, 1951, Father Frénaud, in Theological 
Studies (cf. note 10) writes: “Her reactions 
to the theories of evolutionism and _ progres- 
sivism, and even the sort of humanism which 
tends to absorb the supernatural, offer us 
pertinent food for thought.” 


Reflected Light 


by YETZA GILLESPIE 


ry 

Pit: shadows made of leaves and moon 
Drift over wall and grass 

As if they lived, but the moon is dead 


And the leaves pass. 


Why should a dead thing rise in shade? 


Is a thing never done, 


Beyond the memory and reach 


Of burning sun? 








Wiretapping and the LAW 


, other things, Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell’s testimony in_ the 
Harry Dexter White investigation 
suggested that Congress permit the 
use of wiretapped evidence in fed- 
eral trials involving national secu- 
rity. Mr. Brownell indicated that 
the United States government fre- 
quently has been frustrated in at- 
tempting to prosecute spies because 
much of the evidence against them 
was inadmissible under Supreme 
Court decisions. Thus, high on the 
agenda of the present session of the 
83rd Congress are several proposals 
aimed at legalizing the tapping of 
wires and authorizing the court- 
room use of evidence obtained in 
this manner. 

Wiretapping, involving as it does 
the competing claims of individual 
privacy and the security of society, 
has long been the subject of intense 
debate. Current discussions on such 
a serious problem should proceed 
on the basis of a full knowledge of 
all the relevant factors. Proposed 
changes in American law will per- 
haps best be understood in the light 
of the constitutional and legal back- 
ground. 


‘Tee wiretapping story properly be- 
gins in 1928, with the landmark 
case of Olmstead yv. United States. A 
large network of rumrunners and 
hootleggers had been convicted of 
violating the National Prohibition 
Act mainly on the basis of recorded 
telephone conversations. Before the 
Supreme Court the accused insisted 
that the wiretapping constituted an 
unreasonable search and_ seizure 
forbidden by the Fourth Amend- 
ment and that the admission of evi- 


by Paul T. Heffron 


dence thus secured amounted to 
self-incrimination contrary to the 
Fifth Amendment. Indeed, such an 
argument seemed to rest on solid 
ground, for in earlier and somewhat 
analogous decisions the highest tri- 
bunal had ruled that evidence ob- 
tained in an unreasonable search 
and seizure became compelled testi- 
mony and hence could not be intro- 
duced in a subsequent trial. 

But here, by a 5 to 4 vote, the 
Supreme Court refused to bring 
wiretapping within the ban of the 
Fourth Amendment. Rather, the 
Court interpreted the Amendment 
strictly, holding it to forbid only an 
actual physical invasion of a house 
or seizure of a person’s material 
effects. Said Chief Justice Taft: 
“There was no searching. There 
was no seizure. The evidence was 
secured by the use of the sense of 
hearing and that only.” And re- 
solving any doubts in favor of soci- 
ety rather than the individual, he 
concluded: “A standard which 
would forbid the reception of evi- 
dence if obtained by other than 
nice ethical conduct by government 
officials would make society suffer 
and give criminals greater immu- 
nity than has been known hereto- 
fore.” ey 


Sy significant dissenting opinions, 
Justices Holmes and Brandeis bit- 





There is a serious inconsistency in our use 
of wiretapping evidence in this country; it 
is admissible in most state courts. but cannot 
be introduced in a Federal court. Paul T. 
Heffron, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Gov- 
ernment at Boston College. here outlines the 
legal framework within which any realistic 
discussion of the question must take place. 








terly assailed what they felt to be an unrea- 
sonably narrow ruling. Holmes coined a lasting 
phrase when he referred to wiretapping as “dirty 
business.” To his way of thinking it was “a less 
evil that some criminals should escape than that 
government should play an ignoble part.” Jus- 
tice Brandeis’ opinion represents the classic de- 
fense of the right of privacy as against govern- 
mental invasion. The thrust of his thesis was 
that the Bill of Rights should be read broadly and 
progressively, to include whatever new scientific 
devices government might employ against the 
citizen. He was terribly concerned, not only 
about the invasion of privacy itself, but about 
the example which the government was setting. 
“In a government of laws, existence of the gov- 
ernment will be imperiled if it fails to observe 
the law scrupulously. Our Government is the 
potent, the omnipresent teacher. For good or for 
ill, it teaches the whole people by its example.” 

Dissatisfaction with the Olmstead decision led 
to Congressional inquiries into wiretapping. 
Various bills were introduced to prohibit the 
practice, although the only action taken was the 
enactment, in 1938, of a statute forbidding 
Treasury agents from tapping wires in the en- 
forcement of the Prohibition Act. 

Since the Twenty-first Amendment wiped pro- 
hibition off the books, even this limited victory 
of the opponents of wiretapping was a sterile 
one. The following year, however, Congress en- 
acted the Federal Communications Act, one 
section of which was to prove somewhat of a 
sleeper, so to speak. Section 605 of that Act 
reads: “. .. no person not being authorized by 
the sender shall intercept any communication 
and divulge or publish the existence, contents, 
substance, purport, effect, or meaning of such 
intercepted communication to any person;. . 
and no person having received such intercepted 
communication ... shall... use the same or 
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any information therein contained 
for his own benefit or the benefit 
of another not entitled thereto... .” 

The legislative intent of this pro- 
vision is not particularly clear, but 
it seems entirely clear that the gov- 
ernment did not consider federal 
agents bound by its terms. That 
wiretapping continued after the 
Federal Communications Act of 
1934 went into elfect was revealed 
in 1937 when the Supreme Court in 
the first test Nardone vy. 
United States, asked to set 
the convictions of certain 
alcohol smugglers on the grounds 
that a substantial part of the gov- 
ernment’s was the result of 
tapped telephone conversations. 
The government’s position was that 
Congress had never intended to in- 
clude federal agents under the Com- 
munications Act. 


case of 
was 
aside 


case 


I, overturning the convictions, 
Justice Roberts, speaking for the 
Court, summarily rejected the gov- 
ernment’s contention by ruling that 
the sovereign is embraced by gen- 
eral words of a statute intended to 


prevent injury and wrong. More- 
over, the Court gave strong indica- 
tions that Section 605 afforded the 
same protection as the Fourth and 
Fifth Amendment. “Congress may 
have thought it less important that 
some offenders should go un- 
whipped of justice than that officers 
should resort to methods deemed 
inconsistent with ethical standards 
and destructive of personal liberty. 
The same considerations may well 
have moved the Congress to adopt 
Section 605 as evoked the guarantee 
against practices and procedures 
violative of privacy, embodied in 
the Fourth and Fifth Amendments 
of the Constitution.” 

The government, however, was 
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not daunted by this decision. Nar- 
done and his associates were again 
tried and convicted. At the second 
trial no direct wiretapped evidence 
was introduced. But defense coun- 
sel insisted that considerable evi- 
dence came from “leads” obtained 
through wiretapping. In the see- 
ond Nardone case, decided in 1939, 
the Supreme Court again upset the 
convictions. It ruled that Section 
605 applies not only to the inter- 
cepted conversations themselves, 
but also to evidence procured 
through any “tips” which such con- 
versations might provide. This 
brand of evidence was labeled by 
Justice Frankfurter as “fruit of the 
poisonous tree.” 

The protective mantle of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act was fur- 
ther extended in another decision 
handed down on the same day. In 
Weiss vy. United States, some of the 
defendants, under indictment for 
using the mails to defraud, had 
turned state’s evidence when con- 
fronted with recordings of their 
phone conversations. This_ testi- 
mony was then used against co-con- 
spirators who refused to co-operate 
with the government. Justice Rob- 
erts ruled for the Court that such 
evidence was inadmissible. The act 
contemplated voluntary consent, 
not enforced agreement to publica- 
tion. In addition, the Court con- 
strued the law as applying to 
intrastate as well as_ interstate 
messages. 


Aw RICA’s entrance into World 
War II undoubtedly gave fresh im- 
petus to wiretapping and the gov- 
ernment continued to probe for 
loopholes in the law despite the ad- 
verse trend of decisions. In fact, the 
tide turned back in two cases de- 
cided on the same day in 1942. 
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Goldstein v. United States, another 
mail fraud case, revolved around 
persons convicted by intercepted 
communications to which they had 
not personally been a party, but 
which clearly implicated them. The 
Supreme Court refused to rule this 
kind of evidence illegal. Instead, it 
drew an analogy between this situ- 
ation and one arising under the 
search and seizure amendment. 
Justice Roberts was again the 
spokesman, saying: “. the fed- 
eral courts in numerous cases, and 
with unanimity, have denied stand- 
ing to one not the victim of an un- 
constitutional search and seizure to 
object to the introduction in evi- 
dence of that which was seized. A 
fortiori the same rule should apply 
to the introduction of evidence in- 
duced by the use of disclosure there- 
by to a witness other than the vic- 
tim of the seizure. We think no 
broader sanction should be imposed 
upon the Government in respect of 


violations of the Communications 
Act.” 


A SHARP and permanent split now 
developed on the Court. Chief Jus- 
tice Stone, Justices Murphy and 


Frankfurter protested vigorously 
that the testimony involved here 
was “fruit of the poisonous tree” 
and thus outlawed by the Nardone 
rule. They also pointed to that part 
of Section 605 which forbids the 
use of information for benefit of 
oneself or another, without the 
sender’s consent. Nor was the com- 
parison to the Fourth Amendment 
satisfactory to them. “Thus Sec- 
tion 605 forbids all interception, 
divulgence, or use by any person 
without the consent of the sender, 
while the Fourth Amendment bans 
only unreasonable searches and 
seizure.” 


AND THE LAW 
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The second case concerned an in- 
genious method of gathering infor- 
mation against persons violating 
the Bankruptcy Act. Federal agents 
had placed a detectaphone on the 
wall of a hotel room and thereby 
picked up words as they were spo- 
ken into a telephone in an adjoin- 
ing room. The Court also upheld a 
conviction on this evidence, declar- 
ing that only the message itself 
throughout the course of its trans- 
mission, is protected. Listening in 
the next room, said Justice Roberts, 
was no more the interception of a 
wire communication than would 
have been the overhearing of the 
conversation by sitting in the same 
room. 

Justices Murphy, Frankfurter, 
and the Chief Justice again regis- 
tered disagreement. Standing 
squarely in line with Holmes and 
Brandeis they would have brought 
wiretapping under the Fourth 
Amendment. At the very least, they 
favored banning such devices as 
employed in the present case under 
the Communications Act. 


‘Ten vears passed before another 
wiretapping case came before the 
Supreme Court. The judicial phase 
of the problem closes with the in- 
teresting case of On Lee v. United 
States, decided in June, 1952. On 
Lee ran a laundry in Hoboken, 
New Jersey. Chin Poy, an old ac- 
quaintance and former employee, 
sauntered into the shop one day and 
engaged On Lee in conversation. 
During the course of the conversa- 
tion On Lee made _ incriminating 
statements about selling narcotics. 
He was completely unaware that 
Chin Poy was now an undercover 
agent and carried a_ concealed 
microphone which was_ transmit- 
ting to another federal agent outside 
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the laundry. Subsequently, On Lee 
was convicted. 

In another hotly contested deci- 
sion, the Court refused to classify 
this action as the type prohibited by 
either the Fourth Amendment or 
the Communications Act. Aeccord- 
ing to Justice Jackson: “It would be 
a dubious service to the genuine 
liberties protected by the Fourth 
Amendment to make them bedfel- 
lows with spurious liberties impro- 
vised by farfetched analogies. 

He was not sending messages to 
anybody or using a system of com- 
munications within the Act.” 

Justice Frankfurter’s dissenting 
opinion emphasizes the wide breach 
of viewpoint on the present Court. 
His wing is vehemently opposed 
to the use of tricky devices by 
law enforcement officials. Warned 
Justice Frankfurter: “The contrast 
between morality professed by so- 
ciety and immorality practiced on 
its behalf makes for contempt of 
law. Respect for law cannot be 
turned off and on as though it were 
a hot-water faucet. ... My deepest 
feeling against giving legal sanction 
to such ‘dirty business’ as the rec- 
ord in this case discloses is that it 
makes for lazy and not alert law 
enforcement. It puts a premium on 
force and fraud, not on imagination 
and enterprise and_ professional 
training.” 


eam then is the legal framework 
within which any realistic discus- 
sion of the wiretapping question 
must take place. In retrospect, it 
should be remembered that a ma- 
jority of the Supreme Court has 
never been persuaded that wire- 
tapping constitutes an  unreason- 
able search and seizure within the 
meaning of the Fourth Amendment. 
Nor is a ruling to this effect to be 
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expected, despite strong minority 
objections to decisions which follow 
the more narrow path of Olmstead. 

Furthermore, the decisions just 
reviewed do not concern state trials. 
Only two states explicitly forbid the 
admission of wiretapped evidence. 
Any protection against wiretapping 
stems from the Federal Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 and runs to fed- 
eral trials. It has been seen that the 
Court has construed Section 605 of 
that statute as forbidding not 
merely the admission of wiretapped 
evidence, but also evidence which 
might be considered “fruit of the 
poisonous tree.” Concrete 
however, have revealed that these 
general principles are subject to ex- 
pansion or contraction. 

The most recent decisions suggest 
that testimony taken by crafty tech- 
niques has a good chance of stand- 
ing up in court. It is difficult for 
this writer to accept the Court’s 
watering-down of the right of pri- 
vacy, but such is the present state 
of the law. 


Cases, 


iene specifically to the current 
controversy on wiretapping, it 


should first be noted that federal 
officials do not consider wiretapping 
per se to be illegal, merely the in- 
troduction of tapped testimony. 
J. Edgar Hoover has frankly ad- 
mitted that the F.B.I. taps wires in 
cases mainly connected with na- 
tional security. While it appears 
that the decisions could be inter- 
preted as prohibiting listening in as 
well as divulgence, they probably 
are not completely clear on_ this 
score. At any rate the government 
generally refuses to prosecute any- 
for tapping wires on_ the 
grounds that its own hands are not 
clean. 


one 


Moreover, Congressional investi- 
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gations have shown that wiretap- 
ping is employed on a large scale, 
not only by federal, state, and local 
officials, but also by private parties. 
Accepting this factual situation, 
most authorities agree that at the 
present time the real question is not 
whether the practice should be al- 
lowed at all, but to what extent it 
should be controlled by law. 

Thus, it is pertinent to ponder 
some of the ingredients essential to 
a Satisfactory law and to examine 
the concepts contained in bills now 
before Congress. The first problem 
is whether a wiretapping statute 
should apply to state as well as fed- 
eral trials. There seems to be no 
doubt that Congress as a matter of 
right could control the states in this 
matter. But the national govern- 
ment has traditionally respected the 
rights of states to regulate their own 
criminal law and judicial processes. 
Consequently, a federal system and 
the desire to avoid possible legal 
complications would indicate that a 
law cover only federal trials. 

The heart of any statute must be 
concerned with the situations where 
Wwirelapping should be allowed and 
under what safeguards. Wiretap- 
ping would be justified only in such 
high crimes as treason, espionage, 
sabotage, and sedition. But even in 
these cases the government should 
be required to get the permission of 
a federal judge who in turn must be 
convinced that the necessary condi- 
tions exist. The analogy here, of 
course, is to the search and seizure 
warrant. Finally, wiretapping itself 
and not merely the use of evidence 
should be made clearly illegal ex- 
cept in the specified cases 


oo above suggestions include 


simply fundamental ideas 
ously, a federal statute 


Obvi- 
will be 
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spelled out in far more detail. 
Taken as a group, the bills pending 
in Congress appear to contain most 
of the protections appropriate to a 
just law. All apply to the federal 
government. Federal officials per- 
mitted to authorize wiretapping 
under rules set by the Attorney- 
General are: The Director of the 
F.B.1, Director of Military and 
Naval Intelligence, the Inspector 
General of the Air Force, and the 
Director of the Office of Special In- 
vestigations. 

A majority of the bills require 
permission of a federal judge before 
wires may be tapped, although some 
add violations of the neutrality and 
alien registration laws to treason, 
sabotage, espionage, and sedition, as 
proper occasions for the practice. 

Undoubtedly, a final satisfactory 
statute would be a synthesis of the 
best features of all the proposals. 
It is hoped that the issue will be 
fought out on realistic and rational 
grounds, although one cannot ex- 
pect to please the extremists on 
either side. With due respect for 
those who have nobly defended the 
precious right of privacy in this 
matter, it is difficult to escape the 
conviction that in the light of the 
international conspiracy which 
threatens the free world, the prob- 
lem is not the simple black and 
white one of liberty v. authority. 
Rather, is it not liberty v. liberty— 
the liberty of the individual as op- 
posed to the liberty of society? Con- 
gress has the high responsibility of 
reconciling these conflicting inter- 
ests for the common good. This it 
can do by enacting a law which 
will secure individual privacy while 
at the same time protecting the 
legitimate rights of organized so- 
ciety against those who would con- 
vulse it. 








Conversation Blackout 


by PRISCILLA O’BRIEN MAHONEY 


W.:. Americans have more clubs 
and recreational centers than, per- 
haps, any other nation on the globe. 
It should naturally follow that we 
are also leading the world in the 
fine art of conversation. But it just 
isn’t so. The more we get together, 
the less we have to say. To put it 
bluntly, the art of conversation in 
our country is as dead as old Mar- 
ley’s ghost and twice as useless. 

It is not exactly that we have lost 
our faculty of speech. Rather we 
have lost the desire to communicate 
ideas. Hence we talk readily of 
sensational news, mechanical gad- 
gets, and money making projects. 
But we do not offer our personal 
views as to the ultimate meanings 
of these things because we have 
weakened our grip on those intan- 
vible standards by which values are 
judged. For this reason, most pres- 
ent day conversation hardly de- 
serves the name, for it is no longer 
an exchange of personal thought, 
but a gush of telegraphic reports on 
the headlines of the day. 


{a to be an art, re- 
quires first of all, a meeting of ac- 
tive minds. Now an active, intelli- 
gent mind can be spotted by its 
method of operating. It is, there- 
fore, primarily engaged either in 
forming general conclusions from 


particular bits of information, or 
in deducting particular knowledge 
from the general. Intellects already 
exercised in these two ways of 
thinking are those most likely to 
make of conversation an art. For 
example, such persons may nol 
know the latest joke, but they can 
tell you why a sense of humor is a 
great help to man in maintaining 
his sense of balance when diflicul- 
lies pile up. 

And speaking of jokes as the sine 
qua non in modern social discourse, 
it is conceivable that the growing 
demand for them is another indi- 
cation of the widespread failure to 
converse well. In fact, so avid is 
the craze to hear the latest rib- 
splitting tale, that there are few 
social gatherings where the high- 
light of the affair is anything more 
than an exchange of funny stories. 


= trend was brought to light 
recently when my husband and | 





As it is well known that some form of self- 
expression is necessary if the mind of man is 
to retain its balance, Priscilla O’Brien (Mrs. 
D. J.) Mahoney maintains that a return of 
the gentle art of conversation might well 
help to empty the psychiatrists’ couches 
where so many are now expressing them- 
selves at a staggering fee. Mrs. Mahoney re- 
ceived delightful response to her “Welcome 
the Wunks” in our last December issue. 
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received a surprise visit from a 
couple of former classmates we had 
neither seen nor heard of in nearly 
twenty years. After the first de- 
lighted greetings were exchanged, 
we all settled down in the living 
room presumably to cover the 
ground lost sight of during the long 
time elapsed. 

“Is good old Professor X_ still 
teaching?” I asked by way of intro- 
ducing conversation. 

“He’s dead,” replied one of the 
visitors. ““And now, have you heard 
any good stories lately?” 

Before I was composed enough 
to offer even a mild protest, our 
guest was giving olf with the punch 
line of one of his own = snappy 
stories. 

When the roaring laughter sub- 
sided, I pleaded, “Can’t the jokes 
wait till later? After all, we've 
twenty years to catch up on in the 
short time of your visit.” 

“Now don’t be old-fashioned,” 
purred the comedian’s wife patting 
my arm as if I were some poor 
rustic bewildered by the subtleties 
of wit. “We just love jokes.” 


66 

_* are not showing real hospi- 
tality when you impose your per- 
sonal preferences on visitors,” my 
mother used to say. And that little 
maxim was all that protected my 
guests from the fury of a hostess 
scorned. 

So the hilarious con- 
tinued, as they always do, with one 
conjuring up another until the eve- 
ning was over. When our guests 
departed, there was still a blank 
wall of twenty years between us 
and none of us the wiser or the bet- 
ter for having come together. 

This growing trend at overindul- 
gence in jokes seems to tie up with 
the prevalent desire to be startled. 


stories 
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It would almost seem as if the por- 
tentous news about the splitting of 
the atom so shook the human mind 
that it reacts favorably only to the 
sensational or the exciting. “What's 
new?” is the usual greeting we re- 
ceive from most of our friends and 
acquaintances. 


‘Tees who believe they are ac- 
tually conversing are as sparing in 
words as they are in thought. Their 
communication goes something like 
this, “Hi, Bud! How’s tricks? 
Pretty nifty togs you’re wearin’. 
Musta hit the jackpot. Got myself 
a high fidelity record — player. 
Drives the wife right out of the 
house. Women can’t take the high 
‘lecibles, they say. So what’s to do? 
She can’t take video either. Says 
the commercials don’t give her 
enough time to talk. Good kid, 
though. Just old-fashioned. Well, 
so long, Bud. Nice seein’ ya.” 

There were about a half dozen 
sentences in that telegraphic mono- 
logue any one of which could have 
been the theme for a good conver- 
sation. But to develop a theme in 
discourse today is to invite social 
ostracism. We are expected only 
to report the news to one another 
and not to editorialize. 


Jus: as “what’s new” is the pri- 
mary concern of what passes for 
conversation today, so also is it the 
chief requirement of the written 
word. An editor of any of the big 
popular publications would be com- 
mitting circulation suicide were he 
to publish an out and out essay in 
these days. This type of literature 
went out of vogue about the same 
time as the art of conversation. 
And this is only logical since the 
essay itself is simply a kind of con- 
versation piece. 
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Why, if an editor spotted a manu- 
script that began, “The fall of the 
year has always impressed me as 
the proper setting for quiet medi- 
tation,” he would read no more of 
such an amateurish failure to 
throttle the reader’s attention with 
something new. 

But an article beginning, ‘““Wood- 
enhead Sprain, the All-American 
quarterback, has just signed up 
for a wrestling match,” would not 
only be published, but the writer 
might even be asked to lecture be- 
fore the Westchester Women’s Lit- 
erary Club! 

The fact of the matter is that the 
author, like the conversationalist, 
must never let his audience suspect 
that he is offering his own reflec- 
tions and coneiusions on the events 
of his existence. And yet, the man 
who would write or speak on some 
such topic as how he _ himself 
achieved a happy married life, 
might do more to improve society 
than if he offered any amount of 
sensational reports based on_ the 
latest divorce statistics. 


‘Tame was a time when the aver- 
age man thought deeply about the 
meaning of life and tried to inter- 
pret the events of his own existence 
in the light of the eternal verities. 


As a result, his conversation evi- 
deneced a verbal overflow of his 
inner thoughts and _ reflections. 
But with the advent of the machine 
age, too many of us have been so 
charmed by mechanical substitutes 
for thought, that we 
struck mentally dumb. 

Such devices as radio, television, 
and movies are a threat to intellec- 
tual development because their use 
requires no exercise of the mental 
faculties. And because intellectual 
labor is more distasteful to man 


have been 
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than physical, it is hard for him to 
avoid overindulgence in these mors 
passive forms of entertainment. It 
follows that he has neither the abil- 
ity nor the desire to converse well 
because his own thinking has been 
laid to rest by his rabid addiction to 
pictures and ideas already devel- 
oped for him. 


Howeves, it is well known to psy- 
chologists that some form of self- 
expression is necessary if the mind 
of man is to retain its balance. Ver- 
bal expression is of primary impor- 
tance in answering this human 
need. But exchange of speech has 
little therapeutic worth if it con- 
sists only in exchanging jokes or 
reporting the news. For whether 
we know it or not, those inner 
thoughts and feelings which go to 
make up the distinctive personality 
of each individual demand outward 
expression. To repress them com- 
pletely is to invite mental illness 
which, incidentally, is increasing at 
an alarming rate today. 

It is worth considering what 
might result if it became popular 
again to express our thoughts and 
emotions through the medium of 
conversation. In such an _ event, 
perhaps the psychiatrists’ couches 
today would be draped with fewer 
persons doing this very same thing 
at the cost of a staggering fee. 

Whenever a nation gets fouled up 
on values, we quite naturally look 
to the home as the first possible 
trouble spot. If the art of convers- 
ing well is disappearing from our 
country, we can rightly question 
whether or not it is receiving its 
death blow from this source. 

Since the family group provides 
the first society with which the 
child communicates verbally, it is 


here that the foundations for 
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thoughtful conversation should be 
laid. But how can this be accom- 
plished with so many modern 
dwellings wrapped in a blanket of 
silence produced by huddled groups 
of hypnotized televiewers? 


| rr it seems to me that if 
we would outwit the conversational 
and mental ravages wrought by the 
plethora of these passive amuse- 
ments, we could accomplish most 
by limiting their use in the home. 
Here it is that overindulgence in 
picture magazines, radio, and tele- 
vision can be definitely halted if 
parents themselves will 
their God-given authority 


exercise 
and de- 
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mand moderation in the use of these 
things. With these regulations in- 
sisted on, conversation may then 
resume its role as a means of devel- 
oping thought and understanding 
first of all between members of 
families. 

In this way, it would surely fol- 
low that our national blight of 
conversational poverty would be 
checked. And when that time 
comes, the problems of life might 
then receive more humanly satisfy- 
ing answers than they do now from 
the lifeless masses of pictorial 
media and statistical news reports 
which are being offered the public 
in the name of modern progress. 


Inviolata — A Sonnet 


by SIMON PEDEREK 


C'ONTENT, contained, and chaste 


O Lady Mary, 


Mother of Christ most dear-delectable, 
Attend that trust whereby we dare declare thee, 
Exiles of earth, His sovereign Handmaid still. 


O gate of God, forever open-shining, 

Body and soul of ours right pure to make 

Reach forth thy hands; thy matchless head inclining 
Our slow devotion, poor our pratses, take. 


Graciously gain, by thy soft-spoken prayers 
Seeking thy Son, and freely grant us grace 
Firmly to walk and—from this vale of tears 


Lifting at length 


O gentle, and O loving Queen 


Inviolate 


to stand before His face. 


O Mary 


perfect the love we bear thee! 











Pilgrimage 


The Grande Tromente 
of Locronan 


by Dorothy Poulain 


é 

Bowe you are going up near 
Quimper next week you mustn't 
miss the Grande Troménie of Locro- 
nan,” said the friends I was visiting 
in Brittany. 

“And just what may be 
Grande Troménie?” 1 inquired. 

“Oh, a very unusual Pardon that 
has taken place on the second Sun- 
day of July every seven years for 
centuries. It’s the longest procession 
in France, if not in all Christendom, 
and well worth seeing.” 

Thinking that a Pardon had 
something to do with the sea—a 
sort of benediction or way of forgiv- 
ing it for drowning so many sailors 
and fishers—I was surprised to 


the 


learn that a Pardon, which is al- 
ways a picturesque ceremony in 
costume, can also be a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of a saint. The Bretons 
have always loved pilgrimages; they 
even had one called the Tro-Breiz, 
or whole tour of Brittany, to the 
Shrines of the seven saints who 
founded the seven bishoprics. It 
was a great favorite in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, but 
faith and feet must have been 
stronger in those days! The Tro- 
ménie of Locronan is a mere matter 
of twelve kilometers—about five or 
six miles. 

Troménie is the French for the 
Breton words: Tro-Minihy, which 
mean “the tour of the monastery.” 
It is applied to the particular pil- 
grimage which follows the road St. 





Ronan used to take once a week, 
barefoot and fasting, as was the cus- 
tom in this form of Celtic asceti- 
cism. 


I, seems that Ronan was born in 
Ireland of pagan parents in the 
middle of the fifth century, but 
when still young was converted and 
became a disciple of St. Patrick 
who, himself, was of Breton origin. 
Legend has it that as a youth, 
Ronan entered a monastery and was 
later consecrated a bishop by the 
Emerald Isle’s great apostle. But 
an inner voice increasingly urged 
him to leave Great Britain for 
“Little Britain,” or Armorica (the 
country - by - the - sea), as French 
Brittany was then called, and 
preach the Christian religion to the 
people there. 

So abandoning his crozier and his 
miter, and dressed in rags, he set 
forth with only “an Hirglas,” the 
long green bell of a squarish shape 
that he had fashioned out of copper. 

The life of this thaumaturge is so 
filled with the miraculous that we 
must take a deep breath as we learn 
of the first known manifestation of 
the supernatural in his destiny. 
Having begged his bread until he 
reached the edge of the sea, our 
saint on arriving there saw a large 
rock on which he knelt to pray and 
was soon lost in meditation. Pres- 
ently, the rock with its occupant slid 
down the sand into the water much 
as a barge would do. Thereupon an 
angel appeared. deployed his wings, 
and lo! these improvised sails were 
filled with a wind that safely wafted 
this extraordinary craft to the 
northern shore of Little Britain. 


Hen Ronan stayed a while among 


the barbarous sea-rovers who at- 
tacked any passing ships, often 


spending stormy nights ringing his 
long green bell to warn away un- 
wary victims. As might be ex- 
pected, the wrath of the rovers soon 
fell on him and he was obliged to 
flee—once more on his miraculous 
rock which, this time, served as a 
docile steed to carry him across 
land. To this day the rock is known 
as “Ronan’s Mare.” 

At last the wanderer reached the 
forest of Névet (known to the 
ancient Celts as “the sacred for- 
est”) and there, out of branches, 
built himself a “pénity,” or little 
house of penance, in which to live 
the life of a hermit. Once by a Sign 
of the Cross he saved a peasant’s 
dog from the jaws of a wolf, win- 
ning the owner’s grateful friendship. 
But the good fellow, alas, had a 
jealous, fiendish wife, named Kébén, 
who invented a series of pitfalls to 
ensnare the man of God whose good 
works and miracles had brought 
streams of pilgrims to his retreat. 
To avoid the scandal caused by the 
calumnies, Ronan, warned by the 
angel of his granite bark, left that 
part of the country and wandered 
once more toward the sea. 

Shortly afterward he died there 
on a hill where his body was found 
and piously placed on a chariot 
drawn by two white oxen. As 
though guided invisibly, the great 
beasts carried their precious burden 
back toward its forest sanctuary. 
There, to the amazement of the on- 





It is not absolutely necessary to believe in 
the legendary voyage of St. Ronan from 
Great Britain to Armorica in a granite bark 
with an angel’s wings for sails. However, 
in this unusual pilgrimage, so colorfully 
described by Dorothy (Madame Didier) 
Poulain, the Breton peasants honor the 
memory of the Saint who brought them the 
faith, Mme. Poulain, an American, married, 
and has lived in France for many years. 
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lookers, the dead man’s body slowly 
turned to stone before their eyes; 
the floor of the chariot was trans- 
formed into a flat tombstone; while 
six angels appeared to bear aloft the 
remains and in the process were 
petrified, remaining there as cary- 
atids. 


a is believed that St. Ronan, often 
watching spinning — their 
webs from the branches of his hut, 
devised a method of weaving which 
was adopted by the people living 
near him. In time these weavers be- 
came famous for their excellent sail 
cloth that gradually replaced the 
earlier, cruder sails of skins. When 
in the eleventh century a lord of the 
region, in token of gratitude for a 
favor received, ordered a_ priory 
built to enclose the miraculous 
tomb, the community of weavers 
clustered around the walls 
forming the little town known as 
Locronan (Loc-Ronan). 

Except for a few sections of its 
walls, the old priory has long since 
disappeared; but the charming little 
village with several fine Renais- 
sance houses is the center from 
which the procession of the Grande 
Troménie faithfully sets forth, come 
wind or weather, every seven years. 


spiders 


soon 


QO. this I am_ personally sure 


(whatever diabolical doubts may 
lurk in my mind concerning the 
odyssey of the granite bark and 
steed!) I am sure because on the 
morning of July 12th a battered bus, 
rain-soaked and splashed with mud 
after its hour’s drive from Quimper, 
pulled up triumphantly in Locro- 
nan’s public square and there de- 
posited me and a steaming cargo of 
black bundles, topped by towers of 
starched lace, to swell the crowd 
already assembled. 
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In the same place the night before 
a vigil ceremony is held. Lighted 
candles appear in the windows; big 
and little bells start pealing; the 
picturesque pipers’ inflate their 
“binious” (Brittany bagpipes) pro- 
ducing the curious sounds that 
warm up one’s Celtic blood as they 
announce the arrival of a chorus. 
These singers, usually from a local 
Cercle Celtique, begin the tradi- 
tional account of the chief events in 
the hermit’s life: 


“An otrou Ronan benniget 

'N enez Iverni oa ganet, 
‘Bro-Zaos enn tu all d’ar mor glaz, 
Euz kerent oa pinvidik braz. 


“Monsieur Saint Ronan béni, 

Cest en Irlande qu'il est né, 

En Grande-Bretagne, par dela la 
mer bleue, 

De parents qui avatent grande for- 
tune.” 


Ax explanation of the Troménie 
itself then follows; next a presenta- 
tion of relics; and finally a “tantad,” 
or festive bonfire, blessed by the 
clergy who proceed with the crowd 
into the church for the Midnight 
Mass. 

But for those who come from a 
distance, like my companions in the 
bus (mostly country women), the 
celebrating begins the next morn- 
ing when, once again, the bells start 
pealing, this time for the Grand’ 
Messe at ten o’clock. Would the 
downpour I was dodging under the 
porch of the church prevent the 
preliminary gathering of banner- 
bearers, I wondered. Not in the 
least! There are no rain checks for 
the Troménie. Right on the hour 
the manipulator of a loudspeaker, 
against whom I was unknowingly 
wedged, announced the arrival of 
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the intrepid souls who were then 
turning the corner into the square. 
A rumble of drums beat valiantly 
by drenched drummers precedes the 
crosses and banners of the four 
nearby parishes whose limits are 
touched by the Troménie’s capri- 
cious itinerary. Waiting to receive 
them is the new, richly embroidered 
banner of Locronan held up high to 
greet the others which, in turn, in- 
cline and touch each other in an 
“accolade,” or symbolic kiss of 
peace, 


Aw now enter the sturdy granite 
church which for the past five cen- 
turies has been sheltering its goodly 
collection of equally sturdy little 
saints, alone or in groups, carved 
with primitive simplicity out of the 
same enduring rock. Around me on 
creaking prie-dieu is the congrega- 
tion—mostly women, some young, 
some aging and toothless, but all 
wearing some variety of snow-white 
coiffe. Up near the altar one of the 
“towers” (typical of the Bigouden 
district and at least twenty inches 
high) suddenly glistens as though 
sheathed in celestial radiance. 
Fascinated, I watch this monument 
poised securely on sleek black hair, 
half expecting some Ronanesque 
miracle. But a shift of the head, 
removing the coiffe from a ray of 
light, reveals only a modern mir- 
acle — wrought out of cellophane! 
Clinging to the stiff, starched lace, 
an ingenious transparent contrap- 
tion, devised by the wearer to pro- 
tect her treasure from the rain, 
gives it the grotesque appearance 
of a Gargantuan sore finger. 
Absorbed in the ceremony which 
every seven years shuttles bright 
threads of pageantry across the 
drab loom of their hard, laborious 
lives, the people wait patiently for 
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Monsieur le Chanoine to mount 
the pulpit and tell them once again 
the old story of Ronan that they 
already know by heart from their 
early cradle days. One of their.own 
men is he, and well might he be a 
replica in flesh of one of the nearby 
saints in stone—tough, tenacious, 
but paternal. As the sermon in 
Breton begins I hear for the first 
time a cascade of Celtic syllables 
such as Flaubert has compared to 
the rumbling of battle chariots. 


D cruise the Mass young men in 
short, fitted jackets (their broad- 
brimmed, streamered felt hats held 
under their arms) appear with bas- 
kets coniaining small pieces of 
“kuign anvan’—a_ sweet yellow 
Brittany bread. Everyone takes a 
morsel and in return the 
youth a coin. 

At the end of Mass one passes 
into the adjacent “Pénity” chape! 
to visit the tomb of St. Ronan. In 
1505 the famous Duchesse Anne 
(who, by marrying Charles VIII, 
then Louis XII, twice wedded Brit- 
tany to France) ordered the Pénity 
built in thanksgiving to St. Ronan 
on the occasion of the birth of her 
daughter, Renée. 

By now it is noon, and the odor 
of incense is blending with and be- 
ing submerged by one of frying 
crépes——Brittany’s paper-thin pan- 
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cakes deftly rolled off smoking pans 
in the nearby inns and créperies. 


Into one of these inns I follow a 
group of pilgrims seeking suste- 
nance in view of the coming twelve 
kilometers. 

Sitting on benches at long oak 
tables, the customers order one, 
two, three a dozen crépes at 
least, and wash them down with 
brimming mugs of cider. Some 
French, much Breton, is heard as 
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acquaintances and strangers dis- 
cuss the weather and the 
while replenishing _ their 
forces. 


crops 
carnal 


| oa it is clearing so I can ex- 
plore the first few sanctuaries of 
the assisting saints. For it is the 
custom to bring cherished statues 
from the churches and chapels of 
all the countryside so that they, too, 
may participate in the Troménie. 
Ingenious huts are woven of 
branches to protect a St. Roch, a 
St. Sebastian or a St. Joseph. Over 
the top of each shelter a clean white 
Sheet is draped, while a_ special 
guardian, in a blue chupen (smock ) 
embroidered in yellow, rings a little 
bell, vaunts the merits of his patron, 
and in Breton begs an alms for him 
from the passerby. 

These sanctuaries, forty-four in 
number, are scattered along the 
mystical way which has_ twelve 
main Stations at which the pilgrims 
halt to kiss a relic, say special 
prayers or drink Holy Water. Those 
who are unable to take part in the 
Troménie today can make it alone 
at any time during the following 
week, and start from any point of 
the route they wish, provided they 
cover the entire length of the pil- 
grimage. 


Peneny at two o’clock in the 
City of Weavers the bells ring out 
once more; the great silver Cross 
appears, to be joined by the four 


other banners and crosses of the 
neighboring parishes: Plogonnec, 
the country of chapels; Plovenez- 
Porzay, the plain sanctified by 
Sainte Anne-de-la-Palud; Kerlaz, 
which touches the border of the city 
of King Mark and Tristan, the 
fiancé of Yseult; Kergoat, the 
church that protects the forest. 
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Next come the relics of Ronan 
and, in its bell-shaped reliquary, 
“Hirglas,” the long green bell (one 
of the most ancient Celtic bells 
known) which can be heard plain- 
tively tinkling as it is borne along. 
Preceding the clergy are the drum- 
mers, one of the liveliest being the 
former mayor, now touching eighty- 
two. Next, like a bouquet of lilies, 
a group of young girls all in white 
cluster around the banners of the 
Virgin and little Sainte Thérése. A 
big gold Cross, circled by the eccle- 
siastical dignitaries who will ofli- 
ciate at the twelve Stations of the 
Troménie, close this part of the 
cortege. 

Now it is the turn of the pilgrim- 
crowd: white-coiffed women in 
richly embroidered costumes, all 
with a candle and a rosary; farm- 
ers squirming in their ill-cut “Sun- 
day best’; and here and there like 
a dash of paprika to liven the more 
somber spots, the bright red pom- 
poms perched jauntily on the hats 
of sailors home on leave. 

At a given signal the procession 
gets under way. Seen from a dis- 
tance it becomes a giant caterpillar 
of multi-colored segments crawling 
cautiously over spongy ground. 
Faithfully following the capricious 
course traced by the bare feet of the 
Celtic saint, on it sways up a hill, 
down a hollow, zigzags over a brook 
or a meadow, now pausing to salute 
St. Lawrence on a gridiron or John 
the Evangelist in a field of wheat. 


By the fifth Station foreheads are 
beaded with sweat; a rheumatic 
twinge makes an old face pucker; 
and even the banner-bearers re- 
move their vests. It is at such mo- 
ments that the drummers. beat 
briskly on their blue and yellow 
drums or a Troménie veteran will 
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break into the ancient hymn to St. 
Ronan which is caught up by the 
weary and, pulling itself together, 
the procession once more files along 
in good order. 

But the going really gets rugged 
as the pilgrims face the Holy Moun- 
tain. The hymn becomes fainter, 
flutters, and like a candle is about 
to be extinguished when suddenly 
from the ranks a priest’s voice thun- 
ders: “Get along with you, weak- 
lings, this is no time to soften up!” 
A fresh battery of drum beats and 
up they come, young and old, feet 
sliding and hands grasping at rocks 
or any bunch of greenery within 
reach. The gold on twelve silk ban- 
ners blazes in the sun; the erosses 
advance like lances at an angle of 
assault; and, receiving encourage- 
ment from Ndétre Dame de Bon- 
Secours, smiling under a parasol of 
pines, the Troménie at last reaches 
Plac-ar-C’horn, This was the favor- 
ite horizon of Ronan with a mag- 
nificent view extending far out to 
sea. 


Hens: for the first time a real res- 
pite is possible, and gratefully the 
“Troménieurs” sink into the grass 
D 
to rest. Into a granite pulpit steps 
D 
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the priest who, in Breton, is to make 
the traditional sermon that the 
nearby radio men_ broadcast to 
Great Britain and Ireland—-the na- 
tive land of the saint. 

After the Station dedicated to St. 
Maurice (the twelfth and last) has 
been reached, one sees silhouetted 
against the sky the great rock itself, 
known as “Ronan’s Mare.” Here, 
several women stop to sit or kneel 
on it, for an ancient tradition has it 
that contact with the stone assures 
posterity to the childless. 

Near the modern road, lined with 
visitors in their scooters, bikes or 
wheezing cars, the somewhat be- 
draggled Troménie returns panting 
but persevering to the town. Cir- 
cling the old well in the public 
square, it proceeds to the Pénity for 
a Te Deum with which the big cele- 
bration comes to a close. 

Tonight, swollen feet will be for- 
gotten, while many heads divested 
of their towers of lace, will rest 
blissfully on pillows, their dreams 
undisturbed by the old adage: “He 
who has not accomplished the 
Troménie during his lifetime will 
have to make it after his death; but 
then he will only advance each day 
the length of his own coffin!” 











Those Wonderful Atoms 


by ANTHONY STANDEN 


Way back when I was a rather un- 
thinking chemist, a chemist fluctu- 
ating between a more-or-less defi- 
nite atheism and a completely in- 
definite agnosticism, I used to think 
that those atoms that chemists deal 
in all the time actually explained 
things. 


Now, after I have been doing 
much more hard thinking about 
fundamental problems than one Is 


ever required to do in the course of 
a scientist’s professional training, I 
have come to the conclusion that 
atoms don’t explain a thing. 

Let me explain myself, for I have 
been exaggerating to the point of 
paradox, the atoms explain what 
they are intended to explain, chem- 
istry, that is, with its plastics and 
penicillin and aspirin and sulfa 
drugs, and physics, which gave us 
radar and radio and TV—for all 
this sort of thing the atom is quite 
good enough. It explains it all right. 
The trouble is that so many people 
practically worship the atom. And 
since the atom leads right up to the 
atom bomb, it is hardly a proper 
object of worship. 


‘Tue ordinary scientific account of 


the world, very widely believed, is 
this. The entire physical universe, 
the most distant stars, the sun, the 


earth and all that is on it, are made 
up of an incredibly immense num- 
ber of atoms. The earth was once, 
about two billion years ago, a red- 
hot ball of matter. It began to cool. 
Seas formed, mountains and conti- 
nents were pushed out of the sea. 

And then at some time, no one 
can say exactly when, life appeared 
on this planet. At first there were 
probably only extremely simple 
one-celled animals. These miulti- 
plied and multiplied and multiplied, 
and as they did so something 
strange happened. At first, and 
usually, they reproduced their own 
kind, but occasionally they changed 
and turned into something else. 
From one-celled animals, many- 
celled animals arose, and these new 
animals multiplied, occasionally 
changing and improving. 

This process went on and on until 
every species of animal and plant 
on the earth today was formed by 





Anthony Standen, Assistant Editor of the 
Encyclopedia of Chemical Technology, gives 
the atom credit for explaining such things 
as chemical compounds, penicillin, sulfa 
drugs, radar, radio and TV but when it 
comes to life—eats and dogs and horses and 
cows, and finally Man, we must look to 


something immeasurably more powerful 
than the mighty atom—inevitably to God the 
Creator. 
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evolution. And “this is where we 
came in,” quite literally, because 
we, too, are said to have been 
formed by this same process of 
evolution. 


Tae is a wonderful story. Very 
wonderful if true, but it is a little 
too wonderful. It breaks down at 
several very important points. 

The first place where atoms 
break down is in the origin of life. 
It simply couldn’t have happened 
that way! As the earth cooled the 
atoms combined forming com- 
pounds, such as water, and the 
materials forming the rocks. Life 
consists of immensely complicated 
molecules, or combinations — of 
atoms. A protein, which is one of 
the necessary constituents of live 
matter (only one of them) will have 
at least 2,000 atoms in each mole- 
cule, often many times more, and 
these atoms must be put together 
in exactly the right arrangement, or 
there will be no protein, and no life. 

A most distinguished scientist, 
the late Lecomte du Notiy, made a 
calculation of the degree of proba- 
bility, or rather improbability, of 
2,000 atoms of the right kind com- 
ing together in the right arrange- 
ment: it is so fantastically improb- 
able that it would not be likely to 
happen once on the earth unless the 
arth had been in existence for a 
billion billion billion years. And 
vet the earth has only been in exist- 
ence for two billion years, and life 
has already appeared on it. Life, 
that is, not just one molecule of a 
protein. 

Du Noiiy concludes: “We are 
brought to the conclusion that, 
actually, it is totally impossible 
to account scientifically for all 
phenomena pertaining to life, its 
development and progressive evo- 
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lution, and that, unless the founda- 
tions of modern science are over- 
thrown, they are unexplainable.” 


Bur even if we do grant that the 
atoms, alone and of their own 
accord, so to speak, gave rise to 
life, there are still plenty of difficul- 
ties ahead for anyone who tries to 
believe in atoms and nothing else. 

Live matter is an incredibly com- 
plex collection of atoms, and it 
has properties quite different from 
those of any ordinary chemical 
compound — it reproduces _ itself. 
Zach one-celled animal does not go 
on living as a one-celled animal; it 
divides into two, and each of these 
two again divides, making four— 
and so on. 

In other words, life multiplies, 
and this is a most extraordinary 
thing for collections of atoms to be 
doing. It is as if pieces of sugar 
went on to make more pieces of 
sugar, and salt were to reproduce 
itself, making more salt. The be- 
lievers in atoms, those who believe 
that atoms explain everything, can 
give no account of this. They admit 
that it is so, and simply leave it at 
that. 


I. atoms are to explain life, they 
have even more to explain than re- 
production. They have to explain 
evolution. It is said that live matter 
not only has the capacity to repro- 
duce its kind, it also occasionally 


reproduces with slight changes, 
called mutations. Every time that 
one of these mutations led to an 
animal that was better adapted to 
its environment, the improved ani- 
mal survived, and the next step led 
to a further improvement, and so 
on until all the live creatures that 
we know today “just happened” by 
the action of the atoms. An atomist 
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It is clear 
very very 


has to explain all this! 
that he has to have a 
mighty atom! 

Physicists have been studying the 
atom, and they have found out a 
lot about it. They know a good deal 
about how it is put together, so to 
speak. They know that it consists 
of a central nucleus, with electrons 
revolving round it, and they have 
shown that these electrons explain, 
in exact detail, some of the simpler 
properties of atoms. 


5 eveun wonder what it would be 
like if a physicist could have the 
power of creating, out of nothing, 
atoms to his own specification! He 
should be allowed to give them any 
properties he liked — anything he 
could think of. He would easily be 
able to give his specifications for 
hydrogen atoms (the simplest of 
all), and he would be able to devise 
something workable for all of them 
up to the most complicated. He 
would be able to make his atoms 
combine and form chemical com- 
pounds, just as the atoms do that 
actually exist, but that is about all. 
There is not the remotest chance 
that he would know what properties 
to give his atoms so that they would 
spontaneously get together and 
form live creatures, reproducing 
themselves. And even if some im- 
mensely ingenious physicist, given 
the ability to create atoms, were 
clever enough to make them form 
some sort of simple one-celled ani- 
mal—-would his little animals have 
the ability to improve themselves 
and make themselves more and 
more complicated until they turned 
into cats and dogs and horses and 
cows and all the rest? 
It is unthinkable that 
cist would be able to 
atoms do all that. 


any physi- 
make his 
And the conclu- 
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is that the atoms that make 
up this world were made by Some- 
one incomparably cleverer than any 
physicist, quite apart from the obvi- 
ous fact that He really did have the 
power to create His atoms. 


sion 


Yer even this is not all. To believe 
in atoms, and nothing else, one has 
to believe that they can account for 
Man. Many people do think this. 
They do not believe that each hu- 
man being has his own individual 
immortal soul, infused into him by 
God, and therefore they have to 
believe that the atoms themselves, 
working through evolution, finally 
produced men and women. 

Now one can ask, if it were really 
true that evolution alone produced 
man—what sort of a creature would 
man be like? Those mutations, on 
which the theory of evolution rests, 
are spontaneous changes that “sim- 
ply happen.” In the majority of 
cases, a change by mutation results 
in something worse: some disabili- 
ties, such as color blindness, and 
some diseases, such as hemophilia 
or persistent bleeding, rise by mu- 
tations. 

The only mutations that helped 
evolution along are those that made 
the organism “better,” meaning, 
“better able to survive.” According 
to evolution, man’s brains came to 
him purely because they helped him 
to get more food, by being a better 
hunter or a better farmer. For if 
anything does not have “survival 
value” then it has no place in evo- 
lution by mutations. 


Bux when we look at men as they 
actually are in this world, what do 


we see? We see them constantly 
doing things that have nothing 
whatever to do with survival. For 
one thing, they fight one another in 
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disastrous wars. For another, all 
over the world, wherever men are 
living, they build temples, or 
shrines, and carry out curious ritu- 
als that couldn’t possibly be said to 
have “survival value.” 

Man is the only laughing animal 
—but what’s so good for survival 
about that? And the things that 
men are interested in— well they 
are tremendously interested in their 
physical well-being, of course, but 
they are also interested in history, 
poetry, art, music, pure mathe- 
matics, metaphysical speculation, 
theological speculation — anything, 
even arguing for the sake of argu- 
ing—so long as it isn’t “useful’’! 

What men ought to be doing (ac- 
cording to evolution) is quite dif- 
ferent from all this. They ought to 
be concentrating on getting on in 
the world. They should be increas- 
ing their material welfare all the 
time, and certainly art and meta- 
physical speculation have nothing 
to do with that! Old people are not 
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much use for progress, neither are 
the incurably sick—away with 
them! The physically unfit should 
be eliminated, or at any rate pre- 
vented from breeding. 

Any number of things of this 
sort could be done if we really were 
interested in material progress 
and it is perfectly obvious that we 
would not for a moment think of 
doing any of them! We don’t spend 
our lives doing the things that could 
get us further along the path of 
evolution, and it is no use pretend- 
ing that we do. And so it seems that 
there is something seriously wrong 
with evolution, it doesn’t lead to 
Man at all, it couldn’t lead to Man, 
but to a caricature of a man, a mon- 
ster! And vet we men and women 
are here, and we arrived here some- 
how. If it wasn’t evolution, what 


was it? 
Even science leads us irresistibly 


to God the Creator. And certainly 
those atoms are a long, long way 
from explaining things. 











The eyes that 


H: was such a little fellow. We 

couldn’t help but love him when we 

first saw him. He was two and a 

half; no bigger than a chocolate elf 
and so serious! 

He stood there in the Mother Gen- 
eral’s office at the orphanage all 
eyes, big and wondering . . . per- 
haps a little frightened. The young 
Sister who held his tiny brown hand 
in her slim white one, smiled. 

“This is Hal, Mr. and Mrs. Clarie. 
He’s been ever so anxious to meet 
you.” 

John and I looked down at the 
tiny serious face with the crown of 
tight brown curls. We smiled, but 
the little man just looked at us, his 
eyes growing bigger by the second. 

I knew, and John knew, at first 
glance that our search was ended. 
We had found our baby. Just as 
surely as if he had been born to us, 
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hy Thelma Pearson 


we knew he was meant to be our 
Son. 

I looked at John and saw there a 
fear mingled with the longing that 
is every man’s when he has wanted 
a son for a long time. John too was 
afraid, as I was. And perhaps John 
prayed as I did: 

O God, help us to give this little 
child the strength to carry this our 
cross, the cross of the black man, 
and yet not lose belief in himself! 

For seven years we had waited, 
hoping, praying for a child. But 
Oh! how worth the waiting when 
we saw Hal standing there needing 
a mother and father to put their 
arms about him and hold him close. 

He needed us. ... We needed him. 


Tear was long ago, over fifteen 
years ago; yet the picture glows in 
our memories. 





Now Hal is eighteen. His face 
bears resemblance to the orphaned 
baby of two and a half. His eyes are 
still big, but they no longer wonder. 
Oh, the difference in his size! Who 
could have guessed he would be so 
large!—So broad of shoulder!—So 
towering above the others! A hand- 
some lad... filled with spirit 
strong of heart. 

Yes, the eyes are different! Just 
a few moments ago he came in 
through the back door. When he 
looked at me, I saw the eyes—de- 
feated, bitter, scornful! This is a 
look that cannot be masked before 
people who love one another. 
This look that comes to every col- 
ored person in his lifetime, and re- 
mains with many to the end. 

Hal, how can we help you? You 
need us now, and we cannot find 
our way to you! You must not let 
hatred and insecurity destroy the 
goodness that is in you! 


I WATCHED the bitterness grow 
with each indelible memory of his 
childhood until it crept into the soft 
wondering eves to live there and 
burn out the hope of youth. We 
watched it grow, John and I. We 
tried so hard to stop it, but so many 
more were trying to create it. 

Hal was five the first time I saw 
it. He was tiny for five. It was his 
third week at kindergarten. He had 
made a friend there, a little girl with 
flaming red hair and big brown 
eves. Every day when Hal came 
home, he told me of all his friends, 
but mostly he spoke of Mara. She 
was the reason for the extra cookies, 
the two nickels for ice cream, the 
biggest red rosy apple. Mara was 
Hal’s chum. 

After three weeks Hal began to 
go to school alone. It wasn’t far. I 
used to watch as he walked to the 


crossing. There Mara would meet 
him and he would take her hand as 
they crossed with the green light. 

There were times like this that a 
great hope sprang up in me. If peo- 
ple could only be as children, as 
Mara and Hal, taking hands to help 
each other across the street. Then, 
I would pray for strength for that 
day when I would have to explain 
to my son-—that a brown hand can- 
not always clasp a white hand in 
friendship. 


Wrs it did come, I felt so power- 
less. Hal limped down from the 
crossing. His clothes were torn, 
his face scratched and bleeding. | 
rushed to meet him, to take him in 
my arms and comfort my _ trem- 
bling, weeping Little boy. When I 
saw his eyes-—I knew the time had 
come. 

“They called me “nigger”! . 
They fought me. . Three big 
boys from grade school. .. . Why, 
Mamma? Why can’t I walk to 
school with Mara?” 

So he sobbed out the story how 
three boys twice his size had beat 
him because he was a colored boy 
who walked to and from. school 
with a little girl who had red hair 
and big brown eyes. 

He was only five. It seemed so 
cruel to have to tell him what it 
means to be Negroes in a Caueasian 
society. He was so tiny to fight such 
a big problem. 


‘Tene is pathos in shattering the 
ideals of childhood. Watching them 





Gradually, perhaps too gradually, this 
country is rectifying the injustices which 
have been the portion of our colored citi- 
zens. Thelma Pearson, who has previously 
written for us on the same subject. here 
points up the problem as it effects the grow- 
ing boy. 
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break and twist and writhe, trying 
to live, yet doomed to die—watch- 
ing this in the face of a child you 
love, your child... . It is not easy! 

“Mara will not speak to me,” Hal 
wept the next night when J went to 
get him at kindergarten. “She says 
her Mamma told her not to. Why? 
Mamma, why?” 

It is so hard to explain why. The 
answer must not leave hatred for 
the persecutors, but understanding. 
It must not break the spirit of a 
little heart in a brown body. 

Through the years the why met 
us. Why can’t I go to the school 
party? Why must I be careful 
where I sit? Why can’t I belong to 
the boy’s club? Why won't my 
teacher ever come to our house 
for dinner? Oh, Mamma, why does 
it matter so much that 
Negroes? 


we are 


Aw then he was almost grown up, 
and he didn’t ask why any more. 
Yet, the bitterness was there too 
often in his face, and his heart was 
heavy. He accepted his cross un- 
willingly. He fought the 
chains that bound him. 

This is the hardest ... this quiet 
bitter hatred. ... This inward seeth- 
ing against the injustice of human- 
ity. And Ican’t reach him. The ex- 
planations I can give him now are 
poor solutions to a young heart 
filled with a spirit that is daily 
crushed within him. When he was 
a baby, he would ery, and I would 
kiss away the hurts, and enfold him 
in my love. If only I could soothe 
the hurts that leave his handsome 
face so sullen. If he would sob to 
relieve the heaviness of his chest. If 
he would share his sorrows with his 
mother! 

But I forget 
a man! 


against 


my baby is almost 
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He was such a little fellow, the 
day he stood in the big room at the 
orphanage. Such big wondering 
eyes! Such a serious face! He 
tucked one hand in mine and one 
in John’s when we walked down the 


long steps. We felt serious too, 
John and I. Holding his hand 


meant taking on new duties of par- 
enthood, duties which are grave and 
serious to anyone but with added 
burdens for those of us who are 
dark-skinned. This was the great- 
est career of our lives. A career we 
must not fail! 


Now it is almost over and we see 
our son facing life at the crossroads. 
We wonder if the love and the ideals 
we gave him will be stronger than 
the evil and hate that is trying to 
crush what we gave him. This is 
the test of our stewardship. There 
are so many roads he may take; one 
of revenge and retaliation against 
those who make heavy the burden 
of the black man; one of lassitude, 
wasting his talents and energies be- 
cause the problem seems hopeless; 
one of greed in which his heart will 
be fed only by the dry husks of ma- 
terialism because he believes that 
the only way he will be accepted is 
to show off wealth; one of appetite 
in which he becomes a slave to his 
passions because this alone seems to 
ease the frustration of being un- 
wanted; one of slow-burning resent- 
ment that will eat out his heart and 
destroy him; one of weakness which 
will make him fawning and cow- 
ardly always ready to compromise 
because of his fear; one of Godless- 
ness and nothingness 


0. will he choose the ideal we have 
tried to give him: the path of right- 
eousness, of courage, of love, of 
service and fulfillment —-the hard 
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struggle against near hopeless odds 
but the only one that leaves him a 
heart that he ean look into and feel 
no shame... . This, the stony path 
filled with brambles that will trip 
and scratch him, the path that only 
great hearts can travel to emerge 
with bloody head and pierced hands 
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and feet but with clear eyes and 
pure hearts. This we ask: 

O God, give him strength to carry 
this cross, and yet not lose faith in 
himself. Let him see Christ in all 
men though they see not Christ in 
him. O God, let him not lose faith 
in You, the Father of All! 


Trilogy in Triolet 


by SISTER M. FLORIAN EGGLESTON, O.S.F 


[-AINT tracings of Divinity 

Are on each thing He made; 

I catch their vast infinity, 

Faint tracings of Divinity. 

But miniature the majesty 

And lightly are the etchings laid; 
Faint tracings of Divinity 

Are on each thing He made. 


Fly the south-birds to the sea 
Bearing summer on their wings 
Singing autumn’s ecstasy, 

Fly the south-birds to the sea 
Leaving winter’s sting for me. 

Sad the song my north-heart sings. 
Fly the south-birds to the sea 
Bearing summer on their wings. 


I met Him at my heart today 

And bade Him enter in, 

All other joys are since away; 

I met Him at my heart today. 

He fills my soul and He must stay 
Till He and I are one in kin. 

I met Him at my heart today 

And bade Him enter in. 











A Last Sheep Is Not Happy 


by CARMEN KENNEDY LUND 


I KNOW what the critics say. They 
say that parochial school children 
learn doctrine and dogma by rote. 
That they are discouraged from ask- 
ing questions, from thinking for 
themselves. 

All I can say is that, mentally 
speaking, I never had things so easy 
as last year when Carmen and Jef- 
frey, our middle two, went to public 
school. Jeff was in kindergarten; 
Carmen a_ second grader. Jeff's 
single problem concerned the for- 
mation of alphabet letters. Carmen 
occasionally asked me to help her 
spell a word or add a column of 
about three figures. 

But this year! Well... let’s take 
last Tuesday afternoon as a typical 
example. 

I had just finished fixing the 
baby’s formula and was starting on 
the string beans when the kitchen 
door burst open. 

“Mother!” And Carmen, in her 
mood of outraged indignation, stood 
before me. (At eight, she has only 


two moods. The other is ecstatic 
joy.) “Do you know what Sister 
told us? She said that Catholies 


can’t get divorced.” 

“That’s right.” Calmly, I split a 
bean. “No divorce.” 

Her hands went to her hips, her 
eves blazed fire. “But that’s not 
fair. I won't do it.” 


“Do what, Carmen?” 

“Suppose he starts hitting on me. 
If he hits on me, I’m leaving.” 

“Hits on you?” I smiled because 
I had never heard the expression 
before. 

“You think I should let him?” she 
wailed. “You think that’s right?” 


a with terrible clarity, | 
saw her as she wanted me to see 
her. Bruises on her lovely face, 
lash marks on her arms and legs, 
the innocent victim of some brute’s 
uncontrollable temper. “Look, Car- 


nen,” I said nervously, “if he’s 

really hurting you, you can... .” 
“And my children,” she _ de- 

manded. “What about them?” 


I visualized a troop of pale, red- 
eyed waifs peering out from behind 
her skirts. “The Church,” I gasped, 
“doesn’t say you have to live with a 
man who is abusive. The Church 
only says you can’t get married 
again,” 





Carmen Kennedy (Mrs. Robert T.) Lund, 
mother of four, while giving due deference 
to her small daughter’s warning that “chil- 
dren is more important than typewriters,” 
yet manages to spend some time thereat 
turning out short stories. In other spare 
moments Mrs. Lund lectures on Catholic 
books and authors and creates windows and 
station signs for the Catholic Information 
Center in Pelham. 











A LOST SHEEP 


- reared back, protesting any 
arrangement that did not include 
remarriage. “J can’t go to work and 
earn the money. / have to stay home 
and cook the dinner and make them 
wash their faces.” 

“Your father would certainly do 
all he could to. ” But this is 
sheer nonsense, I reminded myself. 
She is eight years old. Unmarried. 
Childless. “Sit down, Carmen,” | 
said. “We’re going to start this dis- 
cussion all over again.” 

Reluctantly, she sat down. 

“Pm your mother. Is that cor- 
rect?” 

“Y—es.” Obviously, she couldn’t 
see What my relationship to her had 
to do with her marital problems. 

“Now. Suppose that [’'m a perfect 
horror of a person. Am I still your 
mother?” 

“Y—es.” 

“When you get married, the man 
you marry becomes your husband. 
No matter what he does, he’s still 
your husband. You can’t pick an- 
other husband because you already 
have one. The same way that you 
can’t pick another mother because 
I’m your mother. See?” 


6 

I. he hits on me?” she bristled, 
trying to recapture her mood of in- 
dignation. 

“If he hits on you, it’s probably 
your own fault.” 

“My fault! Suppose I’m just tak- 
ing care of the children and 
comes home and... .” 

“Just a minute, Carmen.” I re- 
fused to be drawn into that drama 
again. “It’s probably your own 
fault because I’ve never yet heard of 
a man who was gentle before his 
marriage who turned into a human 
monster afterward. It’s your job to 
find out ahead of time what sort of 
man he is.” 


he 
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Si picked up a string bean, stud- 
ied it, laid it down again. “You're 
sure a girl can tell ahead of time?” 

“A girl can tell.” 

She lowered her lids to hide the 
hope and the happiness that was 
creeping into her eyes. “I might 
make a mistake.” 

“Not if you’re careful.” 

“Mother,” she drew a shy breath. 
“Could you tell?” 

“Why, I guess so. Yes. I’m sure 
I'd know if a man was going to be 
kind.” 

“Will you tell me? 


9” 


promise to tell me? 


Will you 


I THOUGHT a minute, my mind pro- 
jecting into that almost predictable 
future when she would be grown 
and going with a man who, suitable 
or not, would be urgently attractive 
to her. “I promise,” I said. “You 
might not listen. I promise to tell 
you though.” 

“Oh, boy!” Seized by joy, she 
jumped up and ran to the black- 
board that covers part of one wall. 
She picked up a piece of chalk and 
started swiftly to print. 


As she printed, Jeffrey, shirt tail 
out, face streaked with dirt, came 
through the door. He stood looking 


around the room with the fresh 
sight of someone who has been a 
long time away from home. “Hi!” 
he said finally in his sweetest, most 
charming voice. “I just been in two 
fights.” 

“Twof Oh, Jeff... .” 

“With my friends,” he assured 
me. “They weren’t my friends be- 
fore the fights. But now they are.” 

“Oh. Well... how did things 
today? In school I mean.” 

He came across the room, dropped 
into a chair, propped his elbows on 
the table, dug his fists into his 
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cheeks and stared at me. “I don’t 
understand it.” 

“Understand what, Jeff?” 

Those big blue eyes of his grew 
dark with the effort of trying to find 
the right words. 
always was.” 

“That’s true. God always was.” 

“Then . Why is it Tuesday al- 
ready?” 

“What?” 

“If God always was,” he repeated 
patiently, “why is it Tuesday al- 
ready?” 

He wants me, I realized in a panic 
that brought moisture to my fore- 
head, he wants me to explain the 
philosophical problem of time in 
eternity. “Well, you see... .” Des- 
perately, in the hope that I might 
find some clue written there, | 
turned to read the phrase that Car- 
men was just completing on the 
board. 


“Sister says God 


“A LOST SHEEP IS NOT HAPPY” 
Stunned, I read it again. 
“A LOST SHEEP IS NOT HAPPY” 


Why did she write that? I asked 
myself. What does it have to do 


with our conversation about mar- 
riage. Or with anything? Why 


does. 

Jeffrey tugged at my sleeve. “Do 
you know how God made it be Tues- 
day so soon?” 

“Pl tell him.” Carmen, perhaps 
because of her proximity to the 
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blackboard, spoke in the stern, 
clipped accents of an impatient pro- 
fessor. “Listen, Jeff. God can do 
anything. Even things He can’t do. 
So you ought to be darned glad He 
didn’t make two last Fridays in- 
stead of one this Tuesday. See?” 

Jefl’s eyes were big and blue and 
perfectly blank. “No. I don’t un- 
derstand it. | hear what you're say- 
ing. My ears hear you. But I don’t 
understand it.” 

“Look, son. But it was no 
I was too many dishes, too 
many diapers, too many years from 
the College of New Rochelle and Mr. 
Scully’s philosophy courses. “Pll 
tell you what. Your daddy will be 
home in a little while. Suppose, 
while I’m feeding the baby, you talk 
it over with him.” 

“O. K.” Jeff brightened up, slid 
from the chair. “Im going out to 
ride my bicycle.” 

“Me too!” Carmen caroled. 

Jelf kissed me. Carmen kissed 
me. The back door slammed. And I 
was left in the kitchen with my un- 
finished string beans and with that 
slogan — that puzzling, seemingly 
totally unrelated and yet somehow 
completely pertinent slogan 
ing me in the face. 


%° 


use, 


star- 


“A LOST SHEEP IS NOT HAPPY” 


Wistfully, l remembered the men- 
tal calm of last year when Carmen 
and Jeff went to public school. 
Then I went to the telephone to 
alert their father. 


JOOP YW, JT YEN, 








From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


R ECENTLY I had the opportunity of meeting a man whose name may one 
day become very well known as a key figure of modern Spanish history. 
His name is Rafael Calvo Serer, founder of what has become known as 
the “Third Force” in Nationalist Spain. 

Don Rafael is still a young man, in his thirties, I suppose, and for 
some years he has been the editor of the Madrid literary review, Arbor, 
which he has made into the expression of the best in the culture of con- 
temporary Spain. He is also a professor in Madrid University. Academic 
and literary figures of this kind do not usually become political forces, 
but Professor Calvo is a strong well set-up man with dark intelligent eyes 
and the broad jowl that often indicates active determination. One might 
have guessed that with him ideas must be translated into action. He has 
always been a most loyal supporter of General Franco, and indeed it was 
through his help that a few years ago I was privileged to have an audience 
lasting more than an hour with the Generalissimo. But in addition to his 
academic and political interests, Senor Calvo is known as a prominent 
and devout Catholic and a leading member of the Opus Dei, that secular 
institute one of whose chief functions is to bring stronger Christian in- 
fluences into the university world. 


Au these qualities and interests have made him what might well be 
called a “Center” man in Spain. He represents Spanish nationalism in 
politics, the most advanced and enlightened forces in the Spanish Church 
and Spain’s strong cultural interests. In addition to this, he has traveled 
much abroad and possesses a wide knowledge of Germany and England. 
Thus one associates him with General Franco, Martin Artajo, the Foreign 
Secretary who was once head of Spanish Catholic Action, and Bishop 
Herrera, of Malaga, who was editor of the daily El Debate, chief organ of 
the Accién Popular (Christian Democracy before the civil war), before he 
became a priest to be rapidly promoted bishop of an historic Spanish see. 
It was to be expected that the bishop would be a pioneer in Christian 
social action, and so it has proved to be. 
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It will be noted that there is one 


element completely missing in 
Rafael Calvo’s associations. It is the 
Falangist movement itself which 


played so large a part in the Na- 
tionalist revolution and which still 
controls so much of the life and ad- 
ministration of Spain. 

Still I confess I would have ex- 
pected that Rafael Calvo would have 
devoted his political activities to 
furthering the cause of the Chris- 
tian Democratic movement in Spain 
which looks toward the evolution of 
a Christian constitutional monar- 
chy inheriting the traditions and 
values of all that has been best in 
the Nationalist under the 
Caudillo. 

Indeed, since 1947, Spain is offi- 
cially a Kingdom without a King, 
and there can be no doubt that 
Franco expects to be succeeded by 
a monarch of the house of Bourbon 
who would be either Don Juan, next 
in succession to Alfonso XIII, or his 
son, the Infante Juan Carlos. Such 
a monarchy, it is assumed, would 
be Catholic, constitutional and 
democratic. For my part, however, 
I might have recalled General 
Franco’s own words to me, when I 
interviewed him: “I am not going to 
allow the door to be left ajar so 
long as there is a danger of Com- 
munism foreing it open.” 


eause 


R AFAEL CALVO is a monarchist and 
a very convinced one. He is, in fact, 
in touch with Don Juan. But here 
is his special interest in the Spanish 
political scene at the present time: 
he does not believe in a “Christian- 
Democratic” monarchy. He believes 
in what he would call a “Popular” 
monarchy, and “Popular” in this 
context means a monarchy in which 
the king is the leader of his people 
rather than led by his people. 
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This idea is at the heart of his 
“Third Force.” “The Third Na- 
tional Force,” he himself has writ- 
ten, “has a very well-defined pro- 
gram. It includes proper control of 
public expenditure as well as ad- 
ministrative devolution. Economic 
liberties must be ordered in the 
common interest. Loyalty to the 
traditions which are necessary to 
Spain to ensure a continuity of evo- 
lution will depend on a popular and 
representative monarchy. Respect 
for cultural minorities must govern 
policy. If this solid national reality 
were destroyed, the other two forces 
would also certainly be destroyed 
both the Left Falangism and _ the 
Christian Democratic Nihilism. 
Then the evolution could only be 
toward the republic, and this means 
anarchy and chaos in the Spanish 
nation.” 

Explaining this to me, Senor 
Calvo pointed out that the Spanish 
monarchy of tomorrow must com- 
bine the popular appeal with consti- 
tutional liberty in the true sense of 
the word and with a technical pro- 
ficiency and order in Spain. He has 
in fact been deeply impressed by 
the technical efficiency of postwar 
Germany and the social order and 
justice of Great Britain, and he be- 
lieves that these can be adapted to 
Spanish needs and traditions under 
a strong monarchy. 

The reader will note how all the 
points he makes are directed against 
the Falangist wing which is republi- 
can, impersonally authoritarian, 
one-sided and far from efficient in 





Michael de la Bedoyere here acquaints us 
with a key figure in Spain today — Rafael 
Calvo Serer, and discusses the movement 
known as the “Third Force” founded by 
Senor Calvo, which has as a basic tenet a 
“popular” monarchy for Spain— with the 
king as the leader of his people. 
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restoring a true order and technical 
efficiency in the new Spain. It is 
more surprising to hear him de- 
scribe Christian democracy as “ni- 
hilistic.” I think he simply means 
by that “necessarily ineffective” in 
the conditions of Spain. In other 
words, “he believes—as, 1 think, 
Franco does— that a democratic 
monarchy of the usual modern type 
would simply loose the forces of 
Spanish anarchy and set the stage 
for another cycle of liberalism, 
division and civil war. 


Ove may well ask oneself at this 
point whether this program merely 
represents the dream of a professor 
or the practical plan of a realistic 
politician? Let us take a brief look 
at the actual history of the move- 
ment. 

Senor Calvo, who is anything if 
not courageous, launched his move- 
ment in a long article in a French 
review. He called his article “In- 
ternal Politics in Franco’s Spain.” 
This article was nothing less than 
an onslaught in the best Spanish po- 
litical style to the Right and to the 
Left. Secarcely a great name in 
Spain was left standing, save for 
the Generalissimo himself. He does 
not spare his own Catholic friends. 
“Artajo,” he wrote, “was not able to 
avoid falling into that ‘nihilism,’ 
though unlike other members of his 
group he has known how to remain 
at a distance from the Falangist 
Left.” Ruiz Gimenez, once Ambas- 
sador to the Holy See, “refused to 
take account of the new forces 
which have formed themselves 
since 1939 to one side of national- 
syndicalism and of ‘nihilism.’ ” 
With such views about his own 
friends, one can imagine what he 
had to say about the powerful 
“alangists. 
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The effect of this manifesto in 
Spain was considerable. While 
there was general agreement that its 
tone was too strong and too unfair 
to many loyal servants of the coun- 
try, it made a very good impression 
on a number of moderate politi- 
cians, highly-placed ecclesiastics, 
and generals. But the Falange was 
naturally up in arms. Senor Calvo 
was accused of an indirect attack 
on the Generalissimo, and his asso- 
ciation with the Opus Dei was used 
to convey the clerical character of 
his outlook and support. He him- 
self, as he had expected, was de- 
prived of the editorship of Arbor 
and other oflicial functions, while 
being left his position in Madrid 
University. 

Falangist censorship is such that 
it could at least have prevented the 
whole matter from becoming public 
property in Spain, but one of the 
Falangist ministers publicly at- 
tacked the “Third Force” at a 
Madrid rally of workers from the 
provinces, with the result that 
the little-understood name “Third 
Force” became current in the coun- 
try. What was this “Third Force”? 
Whatever it was, it was something 
new under a regime in which politi- 
‘al novelties are rare. From Madrid 
University a pamphlet was issued 
with the tithe We Are for Calvo 
Serer. 

The great question, of course, 
was the attitude of the Caudillo. 
Was this, in his eyes, insubordina- 
tion or worse; was it something to 
be dismissed as of no real impor- 
tance; or was it something with 
which he might secretly sympathize 
as paving the way toward a settled 
and hopeful monarchist succession 
to his own regime? Calvo Serer’s 
ideas certainly have, in principle, 
powerful support among many 
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close to Franco, and no one could 
really doubt the utter loyalty and 
sincerity of the man himself who 
has expended himself throughout 
the years in defending the regime 
and interpreting it abroad. For this, 
indeed, Senor Calvo has been deco- 
rated. 


S. far the only solid indication of 
Franco’s mind has come from the 
conferring of the high decoration of 
the Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. Raymond de Penafort on Msgr. 
Eseriva de Balaguer, the founder 
and head of the Opus Dei. This 
award has been universally inter- 
preted as a sign of the Caudillo’s 
personal support of the Opus Dei in 
the face of the Falangist attacks on 
it in connection with Calvo Serer’s 
“Third Force” manifesto. 

On the other hand, Franco’s com- 
plete silence about the “Third 
Force” and his willingness to allow 
the Falangists to impose sanctions 
on Senor Calvo suggest that he at 
least believes the recent initiative to 
have been premature. 


Pnance’s position today is prob- 
ably stronger than ever before. He 
has scored a personal triumph in 
breaking down Spanish _interna- 
tional isolation through the pact 
with the United States. He moves 
among his people with an openness 
und lack of protection which terri- 
fies those who are responsible for 
his personal safety. All internal 
movements, Falangist, monarchist, 
clerical, sincerely agree that the 
Caudillo himself is the keystone of 
their loyalty and that on him every- 
thing depends. It is an astonishing 
position, and it seems to depend not 
so much on the General’s political 
skill as on the very wide sense of his 
personal integrity and goodness. 
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But in the political world, even the 
Spanish political world, integrity 
and goodness are not enough. 
Franco seems to combine the best 
in the military type: discipline, 
loyalty, objectivity, honesty, lack of 
personal ambition, with a shrewd 
political flair in the understanding 
of men. There can be no question 
about his first aims which are, first 
and foremost, to preserve his coun- 
try from another civil war, to pre- 
vent at all costs opening even a 
crack of the door to Communism, 
and to strengthen the internal and 
external position of his country. 
But his record has been weakest 
in developing a sound social policy 
in his country, and this is where 
Senor Calvo’s movement is of most 
importance. Falangists have _ tol- 
erated too much corruption; legiti- 


mist monarchists are believed to 
have the interests of the rich in 
mind; the Christian Democrats 


move slowly, ineffectually and in 
terms which might lead to a renewal 
of what Franco would regard as 
dangerous liberty and civil trouble. 

Calvo’s insistence on greater tech- 
nical advance and organization as 
the way toward a more radical and 
honest social order, with the rich 
less rich and the poor less poor, un- 
der a strong monarchy in an earlier 
Spanish tradition is the answer of 
the “Third Force” to the dilemma. 
«é 

Pesnee is always right” is the 
Spanish cry, and it has proved so 
far a well-founded belief. But 
Franco cannot last forever. The ex- 
ternal position of Spain is not really 
well established. Franco’s critics in 
Europe and even in America are 
strong, and present arrangements 
are very much a marriage of conve- 
nience in conditions of cold war. 
Internally, Spain is always subject 





BLESSED THERESE COUDERC 


to sharp and perilous changes if any 
bad mistake is made or if the pres- 
ent order appeared to end through 
the death of the Caudillo. 

The question of the succession, in 
the nature of things, grows yearly 
more urgent. And nobody really 
doubts that Franco intends the suc- 
cession to be more monarchic. How 
and under what form? 


Whatever happens to Calvo’s 
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“Third Force” as a political initia- 
tive, at least he has succeeded in 
publicly posing the most important 
long-term question of Spain today 
in constructive terms. Even should 
little more be heard of him as a 
public figure—and I think that is 
unlikely—he can at least sit back 
patiently until he, and with him 
Spain, gets the answer on which the 
future of his country must depend. 


Blessed Therese Couderc 


by LOUISE MANNING, R.c. 


Foundress of the Society of Our Lady of the Cenacle 


CHILD of the purple-crowned Cévennes,—an arm 
To shield the toil-worn farmer's rippling grain, 
And send to thirsty rivers hidden mint 

Of winter’s thaw and April’s crystal rain 


A heart complacent in its green-clad slopes, 
Rejoicing in the Alps’ white majesty; 
Content with quiet moods and patterned days, 
Undreaming of bright hours of ecstasy 


Blessed Thérése, a mother set aside, 

Embraced with prayer her Congregation’s weal; 
And from the fountains of her hidden tears 
New life poured forth, as from a broken seal. 


Surrendered to the pleasure of the Divine, 
His hidden face in every one adored, 

She knew one day His overshadowing wings 
And in the gladness of her heart His word. 

















BY Robert Kass 


Baceunve Suire should silence 
those pathetic critics, professional 
and otherwise, who ere clamoring 
for @ revision in the Production 
Code so that Hollywood may be per- 
mitted to make “adult” films. If 
adult films are what are really 
wanted, this one proves that it is 
quite possible to make them with- 
out knocking down existing bar- 
riers on language and subject mat- 
ter. 

This splendid film, based on Cam- 
eron Hawley’s novel, is about big 
business and the scramble for 
power which goes on among the 
junior executives to gain the presi- 
dency of a furniture manufacturing 
concern whose top man has just 
dropped dead. The struggle for his 
place is narrowed down to the vice- 
president in charge of finances 
(Fredric March), a self-made man 
who counts a company’s success in 
terms of the dividends it pays to its 
stockholders; William Holden, v.p. 
in the design department, who be- 
lieves in progress through experi- 
ment; Walter Pidgeon, senior ex- 
ecutive, who has been No. 2 for so 
long that he lacks the initiative and 
self-confidence to assume control; 
Paul Douglas, the glib sales execu- 
tive whose “business” trips often 


take him no further than the apart- 
ment of his private secretary; Louis 
Calhern, a conniving executive who 
tries to pull a fast coup in the mar- 
ket by selling short; Dean Jagger, 
veteran production man who re- 
sents the trend toward modernism 
in the company; and Barbara Stan- 
wyck, daughter of Tredway’s first 
president and embittered sweet- 
heart of its recently-deceased chair- 
man. Their individual jealousies 
and ambitions are resolved in a 
brilliant climax in which these con- 
trolling stockholders meet in the 
executive suite to cast their votes 
for their next president. 

For a change, the film assumes 
that the audience is_ intelligent 
enough to comprehend the work- 
ings of big business as traced in the 
plot. There is very little conde- 
scension here in the matter of sim- 
plifying the backgrounds, and the 
technical detail, while sound, is 
never dull. The script has its finger 
on the pulse of the American busi- 
nessman, quite a rarity out in Holly- 
wood. 

The large, expensive cast is flaw- 
less, especially Mr. March. A word 
of praise, too, for Nina Foch who is 
really superb as the dead man’s pri- 
vate secretary, the slick, efficient, 
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perfect “career girl,” who alone of 
all his retinue really mourns his 
passing.—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


D axsy KAYE is around with a 
comedy, Knock on Wood, which 
mixes psychiatry and espionage. 
This oftentimes-contrived comedy 
finds Mr. Kaye a ventriloquist who 
innocently carries some _ stolen 
documents about in the hollow 
heads of his dummies. He is en 
route to Switzerland for treatment 
by a noted psychiatrist (Mai Zetter- 
ling) whose job it is to probe for 
facts which may account for Kaye’s 
reluctance to lead any fiancée to the 
altar. The plotty portions, however, 
intrude too frequently at the ex- 
pense of the spoof on psychiatry 
and on the musical numbers, al- 
Ways so important in Kaye’s films. 

His fans will be happy with his 
three songs and two slapstick se- 
quences—-one with a gadget-laden 
British car, the other as he is forced 
to dance in a serious ballet. Miss 
Zetterling is engaging and comely 
although her field is obviously 
drama rather than farce. —- Para- 
mount, 


Pins VALIANT, a movie version 
of the popular comic strip, has just 
about as much depth of character 
as you’d expect from a pen-and-ink 
account of love and_ treachery 
among the knights of the Round 
Table. All the people in the story 
represent extremes of good or evil— 
from the energetic young Valiant, 
son of the exiled King of Scandia, 
to the dark and scowling Sir Brack, 
whose illegitimate birth has de- 
prived him of the throne now held 
by Arthur. Any shading of charac- 
ter would have been disastrous for 
the moppet trade who hang on Val’s 
every escapade in the dailies. 
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But if only director Henry Hatha- 
way had made Prince Valiant a 
subtle tongue-in-cheek satire, he 
would have had the adults rooting 
for him, too. As it is, itll be rough 
going for those over twelve to accept 
such unalloyed shades of black and 
white. Hathaway keeps Val (Rob- 
ert Wagner) romping about the 
court, undergoing more physical 
hardships than a Mack Sennett 
hero, but most of the others are per- 
forming in completely serious vein. 
Had they all followed Wagner’s 
lead, Prince Valiant would have 
been a moat of fun. 

The cast of this CinemaScope epic 
is dazzling — Brian Aherne, James 
Mason, Sterling Hayden, Victor Me- 
Laglen, Donald Crisp, Janet Leigh, 
Debra Paget—and so is the location 
scenery. But what Prince Valiant 
really needs is a sense of humor. 
Mr. Wagner, sporting a Colleen 
Moore page-boy bob, was smart to 
look to Burt Laneaster’s satiric 
swashbucklers for his inspiration. 
Without him, Prince Valiant would 
be pretty dreary. — 20th Century- 
Fox. 


Sannwen JONES and Montgomery 
Clift are appearing currently in an 
Italian-made film, Indiscretion of 
an American Wife. One of Italy’s 
top actor-directors, Vittorio de Sica, 
and one of America’s most pre- 


cocious literary talents, Truman 
Capote, are responsible for most of 
what goes on in Indiscretion, etc. 
However, I suspect that Miss Jones’s 
husband, producer David O. Selz- 
nick, had a fine hand in the making 
of this turgid movie. Mr. Selznick 
always was one for blowing up a 
flyspeck plot into gigantic propor- 
tions and possibly he imagined that 
enlisting the collaboration of de 
Sica and Capote, the costly talents 
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of Miss Jones and Mr. Clift, and 
filming the whole’ business in 
Rome’s ultra-modern railway  sta- 
tion would cover up the fact that 
this picture isn’t really a picture at 
all. 

Obviously everybody involved 
was in way or other affected 
by that memorable English picture, 
trief Encounter, in which a fortyish 
wife-and-mother met a fortyish doc- 
tor, also married and a parent, fell 
in love with him, thought fleetingiy 
of running off together, and then re- 
alized that duty and responsibility 
were more important than this de- 
layed passion which popped up be- 
tween them. /ndiscretion, etc., uses 
exactly the same plot, except that 
for characterization and truth, it 
substitutes suffocating close-ups of 
the young and prettier stars, and 
some phony dramaties from Miss 
Jones who acts always as if there 
were a bad smell on the set. 

Indiscretion, etc., 


one 


is simply one 
long good-by scene, probably the 
longest in movie annals, with a 
number of irrelevant, though color- 
ful, extras pulled in to give authen- 
ticity to the station sequences. Al- 
though the film is only sixty-three 
minutes long, it seems like sixty- 
three days before Miss Jones finally 
gets on that train, and Mr. Clift, a 
glycerine tear trickling from the 
corner of his eye, waves a listless 
farewell.. Columbia. 


Bisse ants are on the rampage in 
new films, Them! and The 
Naked Jungle, but fortunately the 
human the stories are 
clever enough to outwit them before 
they take over completely. The ants 
in Them!, nourished by radiation 
from the first atomie explosion in 
the Nevada desert, succeed in at- 
taining a size of nine feet. This, 


two 


beings in 
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combined with their proverbial in- 
telligence, makes them formidable 
adversaries even of organized 
science. By the time the counter- 
forces get to work exterminating 
the ants, these fantastic creatures 
have multiplied alarmingly = and, 
what is more, have taken up resi- 
dence in the underground drainage 
system of Los Angeles. 

Them! is a really frightening 
trick film in which all the scientific 
lah-de-dah sounds uncomfortably 
convineing and all of the characters 
behave credibly enough. I don’t 
know whether I'd take the kiddies 
to this film; as a matter of faet, | 
don’t know whether I'd recommend 
it to anyone but adults with strong 
stomachs. Them! certainly isn’t for 
softies. Warner Brothers. 


ase NAKED JUNGLE is based on 
the widely-read horror story, “Lein- 
ingen versus the Ants,” and has to 
do with a South American planta- 
tion owner whose crops and very 
existence are threatened by the on- 
slaught of millions of 
soldier ants (conventional size) who 
are headed in «a straight, relentless 
line for his plantation. In_ their 
wake they leave utter annihilation 
of both vegetation and human be- 
ings, but Leiningen is determined 
not to take to the hills. The pitting 
of human intelligence against that 
of these fiercely-methodical insects 
gives The Naked Jungle its sub 
stance. 

Cleverly, in order to intrigue 
adults as well as children, the first 
half of The Naked Jungle, having to 
do with the planter’s adjustment to 
his mail-order bride, a 
played on two levels. Grown-ups 
will get one thing out of all that 
double-entendre dialogue, which 1 
trust, will pass over the heads of the 


voracious 


widow, is 
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yo-yo set. The script, even in the 
non-horror portions of The Naked 
Jungle, is exceptionally good. 
Charlton Heston is fine as Leinin- 
gen — brusque, arrogant, cynical, 
uncertain — while Eleanor Parker 
gives one more of her carefully 
thought-out, sensitive performances 
as the girl who comes halfway 
across the world to meet a husband 
she has never seen.—-Paramount., 


C inemaScore is employed to good 
advantage in Night People, a thriller 
which demonstrates how the U. S. 
Army operates when it comes to get- 
ting back a kidnaped GI from the 
Russian zone of Berlin. Gregory 
Peck is the colonel who knows just 
how far to employ the velvet glove 
in dealing with the Reds, while 
Broderick Crawford is the boy’s 
father, a wealthy industrialist so 
rich he “plays golf,” and has a few 
ideas of his own about how the 
Army should get his son returned. 
Worked into the intrigue and dirty 
work are Anita Bjork, a German 
woman who acts as go-between for 
the Americans and the Commies, 
and Jill Esmond, an Englishwoman, 
who is demanded by the Russians 
in exchange for the kidnaped sol- 
dier. 

Nunnally Johnson, who wrote the 
script and directed the film, has 
kept uppermost in his mind the sus- 
pense elements of his story and, as 
a result, Night People is as tight as 
a fiddle string. Peck and Crawford 
are better than ever, while Miss 
Bjork, Rita Gam, and Buddy Ebsen 
add colorful touches in lesser roles. 
—20th Century-Fox. 


Passowns oF War frequently refers 
to the soldier’s “breaking point.” In 
this harrowing story of some pris- 
oners in Korea, Ronald Reagan is a 
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GI who is sent on a voluntary mis- 
sion into Communist territory to 
check on just how the Reds are ob- 
serving the rules for treatment of 
prisoners set forth by the Geneva 
convention. Naturally, he soon dis- 
covers that, as in most things, the 
Communists have nothing but con- 
tempt for humane measures. 

But the tortures in Prisoners of 
War are so graphically depicted, so 
brutally detailed, that you, like me, 
will reach your breaking point even 
before the prisoners do. It seems an 
eternity before soldier Reagan is re- 
leased from the camp, his informa- 
tion complete and intact. The cast, 
all male, is not asked to do much 
except suffer and clench its teeth 
while the sadistic Russian com- 
mandant and his Korean stooges 
swagger all over the compound. 
Reagan, Steve Forrest and Dewey 
Martin are convincing enough as 
the Americans, but Oscar Homolka, 
Stephen Bekassy and _ Leonard 
Strong are a little too bland, too 
caricatured as their brutal captors. 
A curious film, Prisoner of War de- 
stroys much of its validity by its 
single somber tone and its incessant 
hammering home of a point which 
could have been made more elfec- 
tive with some subtlety. — Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer. 


| MENTION The Long Wait, the sec- 
ond Mickey Spillane pot-boiler to be 
filmed, only because, to me, it seems 
one of the most objectionable 
movies of the year. While other 
pictures, to me much less deserving 
of condemnation, are soundly 
drubbed on all sides, such sadistic 
and depraved slop as this is passed 
over lightly. Simply because The 
Long Wait does not use objection- 
able language and keeps the plung- 
ing neckline from plunging too far, 
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it gets away with what is nothing 
less than cinematic murder. But 
the effect of such a story whose 
principals are utterly unmoral 
(amoral, if you will), in’ which 
women are completely degraded, 
and sadism needlessly pulled in at 
every turn is far more dangerous 
to young minds than a dozen Moon 
Is Blues. I shall not give The Long 
Wait any more public notice than 
this lest anyone feel that any film 
worth a hundred words in copy 
should be seen.—United Artists. 


* + * + 


Two expensive and ambitious “su- 
per” events graced the month, 
bringing luster of varying intensity 
to the TV industry as such. The 
first of these was the telecasting of 
the annual Academy Awards show 
from the Pantages Theater in Hol- 
lywood and, to a much lesser de- 
from the Center Theater in 
New York. And a more depressing 
hour-and-a-half would be hard to 
imagine, 

What surprised me most was the 
fact that the Hollywood people 
seemed singularly unable to handle 
themselves in the simplest matters 
of making introductions, of walk- 
ing down the aisle of the theater, 
coming up on stage, and accepting 
an “Oscar” without betraying the 
nervousness which one would ex- 
pect of a high school freshman do- 
ing a solo in the Christmas pageant. 
What else, I kept asking myself, do 
these people have to do other than 
parade themselves in front of audi- 
ences that they should be so pain- 
fully gauche in these chores which 
any real performer could toss off 
without having to be directed to the 
teeth? And Mr. Donald O’Connor, 
a young man whose work has al- 


gree, 
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ways delighted me on screen, Was 
a disappointing M.C., lacking en- 
tirely the spontaneous wit, impec- 
good taste, and = organiza- 
tional know-how which is expected 
of anyone who accepts the reins in 
a project as frilly and highly-touted 
as this. If Mr. O’Connor hadn't 
come prepared with the word 
“Wonderful!”, there would indeed 
have been many awkward silences 
in his rapturous commentary. 

Nor was TV itself without faults 

split sereens were unevenly 
lighted. When Mr. O’Connor on 
the West Coast was in dark tones, 
Fredric March in New York, was 
almost paled out. While the Holly- 
wood announcer gushily pro- 
claimed, “There’s Hedda Hopper 
coming in, and Rory Calhoun and 
his lovely wife!” the camera was sel 
on the New York end. When the 
audience was advised to look for 
familiar personalities in the audi- 
ence, the cameras swept so swiftly 
over the flood of faces that it would 
have been impossible to find one’s 
own mother. And, finally, Oldsmo- 
bile, who was footing the bill for 
this whole lugubrious’ evening, 
came on at regular fifteen-minute 
intervals with Paul Douglas rhap- 
sodizing over the merits of their 
product while a half-dozen chorus 
boys and girls tore _ frantically 
across the stage and leaped around 
the new Oldsmobile model glittering 
in the center. Never did ninety 
minutes seem so long! 


cable 


‘Tne Rogers and Hammerstein 
show, also an hour-and-a-half, was 
better than the Academy Awards 
show but not as good as last year’s 
Ford program. Maybe eulogizing 
just two composers isn’t enough for 
a show of this length, although 
Rodgers and Hammerstein have cer- 
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tainly provided some of the most 
bewitching show scores of our gen- 
eration. Mary Martin was an en- 
trancing hostess and entertainer, 
although her rich comedy talents 
were not employed except while she 
sang “I’m in Love with a Wonderful 
Guy.” 

This lack of comedy was most 
noticeable on the show. Even Jack 
Benny, Groucho Marx, and Edgar 
Bergen and Charlie McCarthy, 
amusing as they were, were no more 
than mildly funny. They were no 
competition for the music. Where 
the Ford Show achieved balance 
through contrast, the General Foods 
Anniversary Show was simply over- 
loaded with good music and not 
much else. 


Tue month also saw the departure 
(possibly for good) of Omnibus, the 
ninety-minute Sunday afternoon 


program which is underwritten by 


the Ford Foundation. Imperfect, 
pretentious, over-ambitious though 
Omnibus has been at times, I sin- 
cerely hope it will return again in 
the fall for it has also given tele- 
vision some of its most mature en- 
tertainment. Omnibus has always 
had lofty aspirations, whether it 
was in the presentation of Shake- 
speare, the Kabuki Theater, Ernest 
Hemingway’s stories, or documen- 
tary films and it should be permit- 
ted a great, great margin for error 
even if it succeeds only in part as the 
weeks go by. Few other sponsored 
programs would have bothered with 
much of the material on Omnibus 
and, without it, alas, TV would be 
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much the poorer. Let us hope Mr. 
Alistair Cooke and his associates 
will be on hand again come Sep- 
tember. 


Tue Paulist Fathers have taken 
over The Catholic Hour for the 
month of April to conduct a series 
of question-and-answer sessions on 
various aspects of the Church. Un- 
fortunately, publication deadline 
prevents me from commenting on 
more than the first one in which 
Father John Reynolds acted the 
part of a non-Catholic putting ques- 
tions to Father James Finley. These 
all stemmed from Father Finley’s 
opening statement that everyone, 
non-Catholics included, in their 
daily actions behaves, knowingly or 
not, in a Catholic manner. Father 
Reynolds kept the questions com- 
ing along smartly enough—on the 
reasons behind the priest’s_ vest- 
ments and habits, the veneration of 
relics, the significance of the statues 
in our churches and of the Stations 
of the Cross, of the use and mean- 
ing of holy water, genuflections, and 
making the Sign of the Cross. 

It was a stimulating half-hour de- 
signed to clear up for a mixed audi- 
ence a number of bewildering points 
regarding Catholic practice. My 
only complaint—since the function 
of the critic is to see the good and 
the bad—is an occasional tendency 
toward coyness in the humor. Both 
Father Finley and Father Reynolds 
are, in their approach, sufficiently 
offhand to sustain the desirable 
light tone which takes a_profes- 
sorial sting out of their program. 











BY Euphemia Van 


THE GOLDEN APPLE.—Once more the 
apple is being tossed whose seeds were 
the Iliad and the Odyssey and which is 
row responsible for the third success 
of the fabulous Phoenix Theater. A 
success which is due to their own in- 
telligent temerity in launching a musi- 
cal based on Homer. John La Touche’s 
imaginative concoction avoids’ both 
the fustiness of pedantry and an excess 
of impudence and combines a satire of 
classic Greece with America of 1900, 
relying for solid foundation on Pene- 
lope’s love. Only in his departure from 
the Homeric sequence of events does 
Mr. La Touche’s libretto seem to go 
astray when the return of the men of 
Angel’s Roost from the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War in Act I seems to steal the 
climax of Ulysses’ fabled homecoming 
in Act II. 

Angel’s Roost is on the edge of Mt. 
Olympus but in the State of Washing- 
ton and it’s there that the trio of ladies, 


Mrs. Lovey Mars, Mrs. Juniper and 
Miss Minerva Oliver enter a baking 
contest. True to the best tradition, 


Paris awards the golden apple to Mrs. 
Mars but this Paris is a slick traveling 
salesman whose sales end abruptly 
when he reaches the door yard of old 
Mr. Menelaus and sultry young Mrs. 
Helen Menelaus sings “It’s a lazy after- 
noon” to Paris over the picket fence. 
Paris, by the way, is a dancer who has 
no lines and doesn’t need them to per- 
suade Helen to elope with him in his 
private balloon. 

Mr. Menelaus arouses his friends in 
Washington to chase after Helen as he 
once did in Sparta and none of Pene- 
lope’s pleas can keep her Ulysses at 


Rensselaer Wyatt 


home. Capitulating to the lure of the 
big city, Ulysses first tangles with 
Madame Calypso then with the sirens 
of a waterfront dive where Bibi Oster- 
wald-—who is Lovey Mars—rocks the 
house with “Goona Goona Lagoon” and 
some typical tropical dancers of 1901. 
Circe is where she belongs “on the 
wrong side of the track” while the per- 
ils of Scylla and Charybdis are ex- 
pressed in the ticker tape of their 
brokerage firm and a duet is sung to 
the tune of “Mr. Gallagher and Mr. 
Shean.” It may be that Cyclops sug- 
gested the human rocket experiment in 
the science lab.—enigmatic to me. 
The musical score for The Golden 
Apple by Jerome Moross has the same 
lightness of tone and wit as the script; 
although the dialogue is all sung, it 
avoids the heaviness of recitative. 
Priscilla Gillette sings Penelope with 
a lovely grace but is afire with vehe- 
mence when she gives Stephen Doug- 
lass as Ulysses the rating he deserves. 
Kaye Ballard as the unabashed Helen 
and Nola Day as Mother Hare—God- 
dess of Discord—deserve full applause 
as does the dapper Hector Charybdis 
of Jack Whiting and the provocatively 
expressive and agile dancing of Jona- 
than Lucas. The décor by William and 
Jean Eckart is as cleverly effective as it 
is practical and, with the costumes by 
Alvin Colt, demonstrate that a limited 
budget need not be a liability. Hanya 
Holm has contributed as much to The 
Golden Apple in her choreography as 
she did for Mr. La Touche in his Ballet 
Ballads of happy memory. Norman 
Lloyd, the director, Hugh Ross, the 
conductor and Messrs. Hambleton and 
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Houghton of the Phoenix have our 
thanks and our best wishes that The 
Golden Apple may increase in karats 
nightly at the Alvin. 


KING OF HEARTS.—Catholic Univer- 
sity is now represented on Broadway 
with a “hit.” It may be a smashing 
one. One might call it a family party 
because the comedy was first seen on 
paper in a playwriting class conducted 
by Mr. Walter F. Kerr at C.U. in 1948 
and Mr. Kerr has now directed the 
play that was written by his student 
Eleanor Brooke and has been rewritten 
by his wife. It’s an unassuming play 
with four unusually lively characters 
or rather four characters who are very 
much alive and dialogue which ripples 
with fun. 

The story is as simple as the secre- 
tary with one blue and one brown eye 
who decides to break her engagement 
and in doing so saves her own integ- 
rity and the future of a child. Dun- 
reath—the secretary’s odd name—has 
a boss called Larry Larkin whom she 
intends to marry. Larkin is a top 
comic strip artist whose trademark is 


Snips a perennial ten-year-old and his 


dog, Runty. Larkin is also an accom- 
plished egoist who has his secretary 
completely bamboozled. His undoing 
comes when he hires an assistant with 
a rugged sense of humor and adopts, 
in the name of his secretary, a ten- 
year-old boy. But the little boy is as 
astute as most boys of his age and due 
to him the shy assistant tells off Mr. 
Larkin in a scene that has a humor all 
its own—that is to say all Kerr and 
Brooke. There is also an old English 
sheep dog and another little boy and 
the head of a syndicate all of whom 
contribute to the laughs. 

Donald Cook has created another 
character even better than his South- 
erner in The Moon is Blue. As Larkin 
he gushes phrases—jotted down by the 
secretary—and when his feelings are 
hurt he simply turns and walks, erect 
and aloof, upstairs. It is enough. 
Jackie Cooper is brimming with wry 
humor as Francis X. Dignan —the X 
does not stand for Xavier. Dunreath 
as played by Cloris Leachman is very 
intense and serious but also very 
pretty. Rex Thompson is a masterful 
ten-year-old in a cast which works in 
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harmonious union to bring pleasure to 
the public. The set by Frederick Fox 
is exactly tuned to the action, provid- 
ing a high and airy staircase for Mr. 
Cook. What a pity Mr. Kerr can’t have 
the fun of reviewing a play he could ' 
enjoy.—At the Lyceum. 


THE GIRL IN PINK TIGHTS.—Down on 
the corner of Fourteenth Street where 
the Consolidated Edison now illumines 
Irving Place, stood the Academy of 
Music which housed in my youth such 
spectacular dramas as Shenadoah but 
even then its glory was on the wane 
for once it had echoed to the trills and 
sonorities of Grand Opera and had 
seen the resplendent welcome ac- 
corded Edward VII as Prince of Wales 
at the ball which gathered all of New 
York’s best society under its dome. 
But that was the “new” Academy; the 
old one had burned in 1866 and its 
burning is the historical foundation 
for the musical by Joseph Fields and 
Jerome Chodorov which commemo- 
rates the first musical play—the result 
of dramatic compromise. 

It seems that a melodrama was in 
process of rehearsal at Niblo’s Garden 
when the Academy of Music burned 
down. The French Ballet Company, 
which had expected to open at the 
Academy managed, however, to enter 
into partnership with Niblo’s and, for 
a bonus of $1,500, the playwright 
agreed to incorporate the young ladies 
in tights into his play. The riotous re- 
sult is shown in a ballet sequence by 
Agnes de Mille. The show also closes 
on a De Mille extravaganza, “Ladies 
from Hades,” of bats and spirits in 
shadowy fleetness, but best of all is her 
Pas de Deux, danced by Jeanmaire and 
Kalioujny of the Paris Opera Ballet, as 
subtle in grace and movement as the 
pastel shades of the décor. 

The whole production has been built 
around the entrancing French bal- 
lerina, Jeanmaire—a gamin in Dresden 
china. She has the artlessness of a 
child; the voice of a cabaret singer; 
the grace of an elf. No wonder that in 
the play, the American playwright is 
willing to sacrifice his drama to her 
toes! The book has its bright spots 
well highlighted in scenic effects: a 
delightfully stylized picture of the ele- 
vated railroad at Bowling Green— 
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when was it ever there?—a rehearsal 
at Niblo’s of Dick the Renegade; the 
fire at the Academy with the Volunteer 
Fire Brigades and a scene in Battery 
Park with a view of the Great Eastern. 

Both the sets and costumes by Eldon 
Elder and Miles White have style and 
imagination with delicate coloring ex- 
cept for the rich scarlet of the Niblo 
curtain. Charles Goldner has authority 
and comedy as the Maestro of the Bal- 
let; Brenda Lewis gives the Manageress 
of Niblo’s the richness of a fine voice 
and David Atkinson of TV is the hero. 
Romberg died before he had completed 
the musical score which is lively but 
melodically banal. Shepard Traube, 
the producer, has put New York in his 
debt for bringing us back Jeanmaire.— 
Aft the Mark Hellinger. 


THE NUTCRACKER. — The New York 
City Ballet expended a round sum 
from the profit earned by José Ferrer’s 
four plays at City Center on an elabo- 
rate production of Tchaikovsky’s The 
Nutcracker as a full length ballet, but 
their extravagance seemed justified be- 
cause fourteen extra performances 
were not enough to satisfy the public, 
and for the last week of the season 
only The Nutcracker was danced. 


nats cima iin aati tice 
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As conceived by Balanchine, the 
production was indeed enchanting 
from the elegant family Christmas Tree 
party through the fight between Nut- 
cracker and the Mouse King, the White 
Forest and the Snowflakes to the splen- 
did Kingdom of the Sugar Plum Fairy. 
The divertissements there are what 
have been seen before in the ballet— 
Hot Chocolate from Spain; Coffee from 
Arabia; Tea from China; Candy Canes; 
Marzipan Shepherdess; the Candy 
Flowers ending with the Grand Pas de 
Deux with Talchief as the Fairy and 
Magellanes as her Cavalier. All as 
daintily characterized as the score. 

It is certainly not sophisticated 
ballet but it is charming as entertain- 
ment. Horace Armistead has conjured 
up the proper atmosphere in every 
scene, the dark blue of the Christmas 
Tree Party providing fine contrast to 
the snow scene which follows; Karin- 
sky’s costumes are ravishing. The 
thirty-nine children in the cast were 
from the School of the American Bal- 
let; it seems a pity that they cannot 
be seen more often. George Balanchine 
himself danced in The Nutcracker as a 
boy. His revival shows his affection 
and understanding of its tradition. 
Modern life needs its fairy tales. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


January, 1953 


THE Seven YEAR ItcH.—Practically 
a monologue for Tom Ewell. A com- 
edy with adultery as the one joke. 
At the Fulton. 

March 


Tue Friern Srason.—Has now 
opened in London with Bulgakov in 
Menasha Skulnik’s role.—At the Cort. 


April 


WONDERFUL Town. — Rosalind Rus- 
sell—who never missed a performance 
will be mourned now that she has 
left for the Coast. Carol Channing is 


taking her place.—At the Winter 
Garden. 
July 
Can-Can.—Cole Porter’s latest musi- 
cal with Parisian backgrounds. Not 


any more refined than its title —At the 
Shubert. 


November 


THE WorLp OF SHOLEM ALEICHEM.- 
Yiddish folk tales—in English—full of 
fun and kindliness.—At the Barbizon- 
Plaza. 


TEA AND Sympatruy. — Thoroughly 
unsavory drama of a scandal in a boys’ 
school which at the end crowns adul- 
tery with sentimentality. Both Deb- 
orah Kerr and John Kerr won awards 
for their acting.—-At the Barrymore. 


December 


Vicror BorGce.—This one-man show 
is better entertainment than most musi- 
cals.—At the John Golden. 


THE TEAHOUSE OF THE AuGusT Moon. 
—Completely delightful satirical com- 
edy of how democracy was brought to 
a hill town in Okinawa. Splendid cast 
with David Wayne as Sakini, the inter- 
preter.—At the Martin Beck. 
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January, 1954 


SABRINA Fatr.—Witty and agreeable 
comedy with Margaret Sullavan as the 
chauffeur’s daughter who upsets the 
family of a Long Island magnate.—At 
the National. 


THE So_ti GoLtp CapILLac.—Joseph- 
ine Hull at her beguiling best in George 
Kaufman’s farced satire of corpora- 
tions and minority stockholders. After 
May 10th at the Music Box. 


February 


On, MEN! On, WomMeEN!—Here is the 
couch of the psychoanalyst in action! 
Franchot Tone, the practitioner, Betsy 
von Furstenberg, his fiancée and the 
patients keep the audience gay. As 
for morals—ps¥choanalysis isn’t con- 


cerned with them.—At the Henry 
Miller. 


THE REMARKABLE Mr. PENNYPACKER. 

Burgess Meredith is the father of 
eight little Pennypackers but how un- 
usual a father, it would spoil the fun 
to reveal. The comedy is set in New 
Jersey in the 1890’s, and has good situ- 
ations.—At the Coronet. 


Kismet. — Alfred Drake has now 
taken over, in a musical manner, Otis 
Skinner’s famous role in a romance of 
Baghdad. The score is arranged from 
excerpts of Borodin. Doretta Morrow 
sings well as the beggar’s daughter and 
Drake gives a spirited performance. 
Lemuel Ayers has designed the pag- 
eantry and Jack Cole the dances.—At 
the Ziegfeld. 


ALMANAC. — Sultry revue, more so- 
phisticated than witty with Hermione 
Gingold, and Billy de Wolfe from Lon- 
don and Orson Bean from Yale. Harry 
Belafonte’s songs are the two best num- 
bers.—At the Imperial. 


March 


THE CAInE Mutiny Court MARTIAL. 
—Directed by Charles Laughton, with 
Henry Fonda, Lloyd Nolan and John 
Hodiak it is as absorbing and interest- 
ing as the book.—At the Plymouth. 


April 


THE CONFIDENTIAL CLERK.—The lat- 
est play by T. S. Eliot is not up to the 
high dramatic standard of The Cock- 
tail Party. The plot is too farcical to 
give stature to the characters. Ina 
Claire also upsets the balance of the 
play by being too attractive in her part 
—clearly not her fault. Joan Green- 
wood, a newcomer, also has an effec- 
tive personality.—At the Morosco. 


THE GIRL ON THE VIA FLAMINIA.— 
Routed up town from Greenwich Vil- 
lage and an arena stage by fire viola- 
tions, it will be interesting to see if 
this striking and pitiful yet very drab 
tragedy of the military occupation of 
Rome will prosper in a large theater. 
It is hoped the objectionable lines of a 
G.I. will be cut.—At the Forty-eighth 
Street. ‘ 


THE ImMMoRALIST. — Dramatized by 
Ruth and Augustus Goetz, this story of 
André Gide, as played by Louis Jour- 
dan and Geraldine Page, is deeply 
tragic. Its most unpleasant subject mat- 
ter is treated with reticence and com- 
passion but cannot fail to make it very 
painful.—At the Royale. 


OnpDINE.—The classic German fairy 
tale dramatized and embroidered by 
Giraudoux, is now translated by Mau- 
rice Valency and beautifully played by 
Audrey Hepburn, the water sprite who 


becomes human for the love of the 
Knight played by Mel Ferrer. Directed 
by Alfred Lunt with wonderful cos- 
tumes by Richard Whorf and Valen- 
tina this unique production is further 
enriched with a musical score by Vir- 
gil Thomson.—At the Forty -sixth 
Street. 


PRAISE OF FoLiy.—An_ excellent 
drama’ of St. Thomas More, well acted, 
well produced and very well written 
which due to popular demand will 
continue till May 23rd. Don’t miss it 
at the Blackfriars Guild. 


THE AMERICAN SAVOYARDS are pre- 
senting good Gilbert and Sullivan at 
the President Theater through May 
26th. A different bill each week. 
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NOVELS REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


THE GREEK PASSION 

by Nikos Kazantzakis 

Simon and Schuster. $4.00 
The leading “passion” of the Greeks 
in this expansive novel, one truly on 
the epic plan, is for life itself. ‘“‘Life’s 
a curable disease,” one of the charac- 
ters observes. In the face of terrible 
hardships imposed by the Turks, or by 
circumstances, or even by fellow 
Greeks, the people in The Greek Pas- 
sion go on enduring, unconquerable 
in their pride of race, in their will for 
survival. 

Around the central grouping of sim- 
ple peasants who have been selected to 
re-enact the Passion of Christ Mr. 
Kazantzakis has constructed his para- 
ble. His novel has moments of tender- 
ness and beauty, as when the “Christ” 
and the other peasants read and ex- 
pound the Gospel to one another. For 
menace, there is the Turkish overlord, 
an absolute master, even though he is 
a tiny Turkish island in a vast sea of 
Greeks. The central struggle pits Greek 
against Greek as the notables of the vil- 
lage of Lycovrissi, led by the grasping 
Priest Grigoris, refuse Christian char- 
ity to the wanderers led by Priest 
Fotis. That grand, prophetic figure, 
another Moses, stands magnificently up 
to greed and hypocrisy. 

The peasants who portray Christ and 
the Apostles are called upon to re- 
enact the Passion in reality. The Agha 
is called upon to play Pilate, for there 
is not lacking a Caiphas to tell him that 
the Ottoman Empire is threatened. 
The Empire is always threatened, and 
always there is a betrayal. The Greek 
Passion is a morality play of great 
power; it transcends its small theater 


of an obscure Greek village under 
Turkish sway to speak for the entire 
human condition. 


THE PONDER HEART 

by Eudora Welty 

Harcourt, Brace. $3.00 
Everybody in Clay, Mississippi (a 
Courthouse town), knows the Ponders. 
They’d made their money in pine trees 
(long after Sherman; they burned their 
cotton when he came, just like every 
body else) and Grandpa had hung 
onto it. But not Uncle Daniel. He had 
the family heart in two senses: he was 
ailing some, but he also had the big- 
gest heart for giving away things (pas- 
ture land, the Buelah Hotel, just any- 
thing) ever seen in Mississippi. Ask 
Miss Teacake Magee, his first wife. 
Wouldn’t have done any good to ask 
Bonnie Dee Peacock, his second. “She 
was tongue-tied when it came _ to 
words.” Never did say much to Uncle 
Daniel, just glared at him out of those 
racoon’s eyes of hers. 

Now Miss Edna Earle (she’s the last 
of the Ponders when Uncle Daniel 
goes) is different. She talks “ninety 
to nithing,” says so herself. She runs 
the Beulah Hotel some, looks after 
Uncle Daniel more, and has a pretty 
good idea what’s going on in Clay. In 
Polk, too, that’s where the Peacocks 
do their living and burying. Stop by 
at the Beulah and vou'll see Uncle 
Daniel’s gray Stetson hanging on the 
rack over your head. Miss Edna Earle 
will tell you (before Uncle Daniel 
comes down for his supper) all about 
the time Uncle Daniel was committed, 
how he married Miss Teacake, then 
Bonnie Dee. Keep on listening and 
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she'll tell you about the time the Pea- 
cocks brought Uncle Daniel to trial for 
murder. Came to Clay for the trial in 
the pick-up truck Uncle Daniel had 
given them. Didn’t stop at the Beulah; 
carried their own food —jelly sand- 
wiches, Miss Edna Earle could tell, 
without even looking. 

You'll surely want to meet Uncle 
Daniel—“he’s been brought up in a 
world of love’—and Miss Edna Earle, 
and all the rest in these all too brief 
pages. 


THE ANGEL WHO PAWNED HER HARP 
by Charles Terrot 
Dutton. $3.00 
“A shaft of pale sunlight, streaming 
through the rain-spattered window of 
the shop, seemed to cast a halo round 
her head. She was wearing a dress of 
striking simplicity — low-necked with 
bishop sleeves and a skirt pleated on 
Greek classical lines. Beside her stood 
a full-sized harp.” She was, in fact, an 
angel. The shop is a London pawn- 


shop; the angel wants to raise twenty 
pounds on her harp to finance “fa vaca- 
tion from home.” In the approved tra- 


dition of fantasies of this kind, “Her 
Blissfulness” defies hard-headed peo- 
ple from Scotland Yard and else- 
where—to bring happiness to people 
who are willing to believe in angels 

and in themselves. Many readers will 
feel the “assurance of inward rejoic- 
ing’ which the characters from Mr. 
Terrot’s deft pages experienced be- 
cause the angel entered their lives. 


LOVE UNDER ANOTHER NAME 

by Ethel Mannin 

Putnam. $3.50 
The compulsion of the artist to bear 
witness against society in both his life 
and work serves as theme for Miss 
Mannin’s new novel. Tom Rowse, her 
protagonist and narrator, is an Eng- 
lishman of the lower classes who must 
resist failure and success, for both in- 
volve him in society’s values and 
standards. As a penniless young man 
in Paris and later as a successful sculp- 
tor, Rowse is an anarchist. He quickly 
develops what we may call a Warwick 
Deeping whine, and he even manages 
to inflict drabness on the Bohemian 
life. 

Love Under Another Name achieves 
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considerable force as another docu- 
mentary on Left Bank life in Paris in 
the Twenties—‘the decade of belief.” 
Belief in sexual promiscuity, art, the 
emancipation of women, and the Good 
Time. Most fully documented is 
Rowse’s own sour good time, “the 
man-and-woman business” with one 
unsatisfactory mistress after another. 
In the classical manner he is groping, 
of course, just as he is groping to have 
his say as an artist in wood. Quarrel- 
some, self-righteous, and stuffy, Rowse 
finally achieves the “spiritual” peak 
he’s been aiming at. He deserts his 
wife and family to engage in “my own 
particular journey to the end of night, 
because I am self-committed to the re- 
nunciation of all possessions, even 
friendship and love.” The author sees 
this as “Franciscanism.” 


NOT AS A STRANGER 

by Morton Thompson 

Scribner’s. $4.75 
The 948 pages of this book record a 
voyage of discovery. In them Lucas 
Marsh discovers himself; discovers, in 
terms of an embarrassing simplicity, 
Medicine. To quote the last three sen- 
tence-paragraphs: “Ahead was the fu- 
ture. Ahead was all a man can do. He 
picked up his bag and went out in the 
world and began the practice of Medi- 
cine.” 

Behind such large generalizations 
and sentimentalities lie 947 pages of 
detailed, at times crudely detailed, ob- 
servations of the life and career of stu- 
dents and practitioners in medicine. 
Philosophically naive, the author is a 
sophisticate, is formidably knowing, 
in scientific details. The sure-fire for- 
mula for best-sellerdom, a mixture of 
medical knowledge with sex, is not 
lacking here. The result, of course, is 
profoundly and _ pervasively vulgar. 
Idle curiosity is rewarded in the name 
of knowledge. 

It would be unjust to imply, never- 
theless, that this book is without ideals 
and values. The title is from Job— 
from the passage which begins “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth”’—and 
there is the definite intention of pre- 
senting the picture of a dedicated life. 
But for Dr. Marsh, humanity is the re- 
deemer, and implicit throughout is the 
implication that the body makes the 
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mind. Because of this book’s material- 
ism, then, and its failure to rise very 
much above materialistic values, and 
its continuous and insistent emphasis 
on medical cases and experiences 
which involve the sexual, this book 
should not be generally recommended. 


SCOTLAND’S BURNING 

by Nathaniel Burt 

Little, Brown. $3.50 
School-going is fast becoming Amer- 
ica’s most crowded profession. It con- 
fers an eagerly sought knighthood on 
those who observe its cult. It offers 
the password to a larger society, and 
indeed it often serves as a lifetime 
substitute for the less disciplined, 
more amorphous outer world. And 
school and college are almost the last 
great stable organizations to. offer 
material to the novel of manners. 

Scotland’s Burning is such a novel of 
manners. Mr. Burt’s book is an exer- 
cise in gentle and idyllic memory, 
elegiac in tone, of a boy’s prep school. 
Dixon, for all that it harbors a pyro- 
maniac or two in its student body, is 
not the hotbed of sadism and violence 
similar institutions in fairly recent fic- 
tion have been. Mr. Burt shows a tend- 
ency to admire his own gestures and 
his careful prose. But most of the time 
he quite properly directs his half- 
ironic awe toward the type of boy and 
man that institutions like Dixon form, 
employ, and, at times, bring to dis- 
aster. The book is an act of public 
love, a civilized gesture that seeks to 
recall the outer and inner forms of 
life. The narrator, Anthony Comstock, 
is at the center of an awareness of life, 
of moments of poignance and separate- 
ness, or rare unity. Scotland’s Burning 
is honest and accurate, even to its final 
comment that “the ultimate meanings” 
of its events “‘remained veiled.” 


4 MONTH IN GORDON SQUARE 

by Frank Swinnerton 

Doubleday. $3.95 
“People old enough to remember his 
first splendor tell me he was superb.” 
The speaker is talking, without exces- 
sive malice, about Eustace Pelham, the 
actor, that “authentic survival of the 
Victorian—nay positively the Regency 
period.” To his home in Gordon 
Square Uncle Eustace invites, for elab- 


orate parties which bore him, those 
sycophants who remember him, who 
help him extend his past into the 
present. 

There are other visitors to Gordon 
Square, visitors more sinister than flat- 
terers. It is these who make the great 
house in Bloomsbury the “cockatrice’s 
nest” it becomes in Eustace’s latter 
days. Blackmailers and other shadowy 
creatures slink in and out, as Uncle 
Eustace’s past—the past of a man at 
once self-centered and generous—re- 
veals itself to Flora. After a month, 
Eustace’s last, in Gordon Square Flora 
discovers one of his best-kept secrets, 
that she is his daughter. This book is 
full of late Victorian’ revelations, 
wherein everybody “turns out to be” 
something unexpected. “I thought,” 
says Flora, “the Victorian was a moral 
age.” “We knew and did everything 
with more finesse than you modern 
girls,” is the answer. Although world- 
liness is accepted here as the proper 
air to breathe, the characters are not 
all creatures of circumstance; their 
thoughts and emotions have meaning. 
The reader of this thoroughly Edwar- 
dian book who happens to be accus- 
tomed to the assumptions and _ tech- 
niques of today’s novels will find 
himself here a visitor on a strange and 
not altogether unlovely planet. 


BORN A YANKEE 

by Grace Carstens 

Macmillan. $3.00 
Those who do not know their New 
England, or have only a slight ac- 
quaintance with it, may find Born a 
Yankee hard to believe. But anyone 
who has resided in New England for 
any length of time will have no diffi- 
culty in recognizing Miss Carsten’s 
characters, hard-bitten though they 
are, as familiar types. “Yankees don’t 
talk easy or much,” Kate Fyfe, the nar- 
rator, remarks; and what they say is 
likely to be crusty and unpleasant. And 
even Kate, rebellious though she is 
against Yankee ways, shares the New 
England version of apartheid. Yankees 
are natives; even after a hundred years 
everybody else will “still be standing 
outside the gates.” 

Kate Fyfe is the typical Yankee 
daughter, sacrificed to the pride of 
grasping parents. Her father, Beniah, 
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is a domestic tyrant consumed with 
pride in the family name and in the 
fact that the family home is an object 
of devotion to the Historical Society. 
Romance after romance passes Kate by, 
as Beniah interferes. Finally Kate out- 
faces her father, marries an “out- 
sider,” and comes to live in the cottage 
the Fyfes had rented to the summer 
people. The old home becomes in fact 
what it long was in spirit: a museum 
to a stern and unyielding past. Born a 
Yankee is not another Ethan Frome in 
stature, but it shares something of the 
authority of that classic as a study in 
grimness. 


SAYONARA 

by James A. Michener 

Random House. $3.50 
Mr. Michener has built a novel of im- 
mediate emotional impact around a 
series of facts and _ circumstances 
which, whatever their urgency when 
he began writing, no longer have their 
original force and validity. In a less 
“topical” writer than Mr. Michener, 
this curious contrast between an emo- 
tion and the data which supply it 
might go unremarked. But often 
though not entirely here——-Mr. Miche- 
ner’s topicality is his entire point. 

Sayonara is basically the Madame 
Butterfly story brought up to fairly re- 
cent date. The specific Army orders 
which create the conditions of poign- 
ance for Mr. Michener’s characters 
have been rescinded; Army officers 
and personnel may now bring their 
Japanese wives into the States. Sayo- 
nara shows the tragic plight of an en- 
listed man who marries a Japanese 
and the parallel tragedy of an Air 
Force officer who lives with a beauti- 
ful Japanese actress whom he cannot 
persuade to marry him. Katsumi and 
Hana-ogi are depicted with warmth 
and generous sympathy, as women 
whose love lends a fullness of dignity 
and peace to life that American wo- 
men do not bring to marriage. 


But prejudice (on the Japanese side, 
too) does its inexorable work. One 
cannot believe, by the way, that Cath- 
olic chaplains merely, as suggested 
here, “pray over you” in such a situa- 
tion. More full-bodied than The 
Bridges of Toko-ri, this present novel 
fails, nonetheless, to rise above the 


level of reporting; its people are types 
and its situations highly arbitrary. 


GERMAN STORIES AND TALES 
edited by Robert Pick 

Knopf. $5.00 
“German stories,” says Mr. Pick in a 
brief but impressively apposite intro- 
duction, “are, on the whole, highly 
individual.” The stories he has chosen 
for this distinguished and eminently 
readable book certainly prove his 
point. Arranged for contrast rather 
than chronology, they offer brief lyric 
gaiety side by side with lengthy and 
somber studies. 

In both sketch and story the influ- 
ence of the primitive fairy story is 
apparent. It lies behind Kafka’s “The 
Metamorphosis,” the unforgettable 
story of a man who turns into a huge 
insect, as well as behind Hermann 
Hesse’s story of a summer romance, 
wherein “all loveliness and sweetness 
is mortal and has its destined end.” 
Such a story as Adalbert Stifter’s 
“Rock Crystal,” the moving account 
of a brother and sister lost in a moun- 
tain blizzard, is pure fairy story in its 
enchantment and _ its _ satisfyingly 
happy ending. 

Inevitable, and welcome, too, in this 
collection is Thomas Mann’s monu- 
mental long story, “Death in Venice,” 
that complex demonstration of the 
death of art and the artist in our time. 
Although some of these stories touch 
on decay and decadence, only one of 
them, an old servant’s rambling ac- 
count of her amours, is informed by 
decadence. Mr. Pick’s book sets a high 
standard for the anthologies the pub- 
lisher has scheduled to follow it. 
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THE TWENTY-YEAR REVOLUTION 
FROM ROOSEVELT TO EISENHOWER 
by Chesly Manly 

Regnery. $4.00 
THE WEB OF SUBVERSION 

by James Burnham 

John Day. $3.75 
A little more than twenty years ago, 
when a serious financial depression 
was disturbing our complacency, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt under- 
took to reassure everybody by declar- 
ing, “We have nothing to fear but fear 
itself,’ and a few years later came 
Pearl Harbor and a devastating World 
War. Shortly after the war’s end, 
when people were beginning to be con- 
cerned about a report that officials in 
our government were betraying us, 
President Truman affirmed that the re- 
port was nothing more than “A Red 
Herring,” and soon there came un- 
shakeable evidence of widespread 
treachery, followed by trials, convic- 
tions, and even peacetime executions. 
At the next presidential election, 
Americans turned for leadership to the 
Supreme Commander of the Allied 
forces in Europe during World War II, 
confident that he would neither coddle, 
appease, nor underestimate enemies 
although some of us who remember 
the episode of the Polish professor at 
Columbia University were not so con- 
fident.. But again the White House 
seemed chiefly concerned to allay our 
fears. 

The truth is, of course, that no sane 
person can be totally free from fear 
from panic, yes! but not from fear. 
Fear is nature’s device to make men 
ward off disaster by taking proper 
steps at the proper time. Like every 
other good thing, it turns bad if ex- 
cessive. But fear in itself is sound and 
good; it protects both the individual 
and the community. It provides the 
motive for the use of clinical ther- 
mometers, cancer tests, fire extinguish- 
ers, and Geiger counters. 
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Other New Books 


The writer of the first book is a 
trained journalist who for three years 
was a combat intelligence officer in 
the U. S. Air Force. Among the sig- 
nificant items in his well packed vol- 
ume is one which reminds us that 
after President Truman in March, 1947, 
ordered the abolishment of the “rea- 
sonable doubt” test; employees of the 
State Department could not be dis- 
missed even if there existed reasonable 


doubt of their loyalty to the United 
States. For four years, not a single 
employee was dismissed on_ loyalty 


grounds. 

It would be less than just to call Mr. 
Burnham’s new book a good digest of 
an enormous amount of material, deft- 
ly arranged, and neatly presented. It 
is indeed that, to begin with—but it is 
also a penetrating analysis which re- 
veals the pattern of the fatal web 
spread for us by traitors and their 
associates. Part of the special appeal 
of the book comes from the fact that 
comparatively few of us have read 
and most of us never will read—the 
numerous government reports contain- 
ing millions of words issued from time 
to time by the various government 
committees investigating subversive 
activities. In the pages before us the 
substance of these reports can, at least 
in large measure, be rather easily ab- 
sorbed. Anyone who picks up the 
book will be brought sharply to atten- 
tion by its sub-title: Underground Net- 
works in the U. S. Government. And, 
when one looks at the names of the 
approximately fifty agencies that have 
been enmeshed in the web of subver- 
sion, one is startled to find first on the 
list the Administrative Staff of the 
White House. Then one begins to re- 
flect how feeble and ineffective are the 
measures taken for our protection; and 
one feels indignant with the “business- 
as-usual” individuals who advise us to 
have no fear of poisonous spiders—or 
presumably, of mad dogs, or of coiled 
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rattle-snakes, or of ticking bombs. 
Might it not be a good idea for some 
patriotic organization to send to those 
complacent individuals a marked copy 
of Human Events (issue of August 12, 
1953)? That magazine carried a com- 
munication from a former student at 
the Lenin School of Political Warfare 
in Moscow, who reported that the So- 
viet strategy for world conquest in- 
cludes a plan to induce capitalist coun- 
tries to lay aside fear. “Then they will 
leap at the chance to be our friend,” 
said the instructor, “and as soon as 
their guard is down, we shall smash 
them.” JoSEPH McSor.ey. 


McCARTHY AND HIS ENEMIES 

by William F. Buckley, Jr., and L. 

Brent Bozell 

Regnery. $5.00 
Two Yale men, L. Brent Bozell, now a 
practicing lawyer in San Francisco, 
and William F. Buckley, Jr., author of 
God and Man at Yale, have examined 
the record in the case of Senator Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy; the result is a book 
which should be read by those who 
would canonize the Wisconsin center 
of controversy, by those who would 
damn him, and by those still perplexed 
by the maze of conflicting statements. 
It is much more than a book about 
Senator McCarthy, however; it is a 
study of the problem of Communist- 
inspired treason, which transcends 
any or all of the figures involved. 

The problem of treason has been 
submerged in our channels of com- 
munication by polemics involving per- 
sonalities rather than principles. “Mc- 
Carthy’s critics,’ say the authors, 
“have so effectively popularized the 
notion that McCarthy smears a half- 
dozen Americans each week that the 
statistics may be surprising; the Grand 
Inquisitor of the Twentieth Century 
has publicly accused, as of question- 
able loyalty or reliability, a total of 46 
persons.” He has “especially drama- 
tized” charges against 24 of these 46 
persons, and it is on the basis of these 
charges “that McCarthy has earned his 
reputation as ‘a wholesale poisoner, a 
perverted destroyer of innocent repu- 
tations.’ ” 

The Tydings investigation opened 
March 8, 1950. Senator McCarthy re- 
quested that he be heard in executive 


session. The decision to have him 
“name names” at public hearings 
“rested, of course, not with McCarthy, 
nor even with Tydings, but with the 
committee itself; and the matter was 
decided (in favor of public accusation) 
at the first executive session to con- 
sider procedure.” 

McCarthy and His Enemies records 
mistakes made by the Senator. He ac- 
cused as loyalty risks some who were 
in reality security risks. He was guilty 
of exaggeration in speeches in Wheel- 
ing, Salt Lake City and Reno; his 
critics exaggerated and distorted the 
exaggerations. He revealed his inex- 
perience in dealing with the experi- 
enced members of the Tydings com- 
mittee. The authors believe McCarthy 
overstated the case against General 
Marshall, whom he denies he ever ac- 
cused of being a traitor, although 
asserting that his career did decisively 
aid the Communist cause. But the evi- 
dence the authors present of the tragic 
laxity in the State Department which 
permitted penetration in key posts by 
Communists and their sympathizers 
and of the service Senator McCarthy 
has rendered in awakening the nation 
to the danger is overwhelming. 

RICHARD REID. 


SCENES AND PORTRAITS: 
Memories of Childhood and Youth 

by Van Wyck Brooks 

Dutton. $4.50 
Tranquilly and with measured phrase, 
Van Wyck Brooks sets down the recol- 
lections of his childhood and youth. 
As though he were writing someone 
else’s story, he seems so detached, he 
describes places and people he has 
known, particularly those that contrib- 
uted to his literary growth. Because 
he has highly cultivated writing gifts, 
it is delightful reading. 

He shows us his childhood in Plain- 
field, N. J.; Plattsburg, N. Y., the home 
of his forbears, which he compares to 
Fenimore Cooper’s; Harvard, the most 
“intensely literary” of all schools in 
the early American 1900s; London and 
Grub Street, New York, California and 
England again. He vividly pictures for 
us his teachers and contemporaries: 
Copeland, Kittredge, Santayana, Max 
Perkins, Edward Sheldon, Robinson 
Jeffers, Jo Davidson, Hans Zinsser. 
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There is a truly remarkable portrait 
of the man most important, perhaps, to 
Van Wyck Brooks’ development in re- 
lation to his own country—John Butler 
Yeats. It took an elderly, Irish gentle- 
man and painter to show Brooks, and 
doubtless many other young Yankees, 
that although culturally in the early 
Twentieth Century “Europe was the 
sun from which all continents drew 
heat and light,” the western world 
had a promise of a brightness all its 
own. 

But if it was Yeats who showed him 
the way, it was the eruption of World 
War I that drove Brooks home. His 
final chapter is an astute analysis of 
the people who nurtured him and his 
early talents. They were Americans of 
the Eastern seaboard, and of old stock, 
but their hearts were across the sea. 
To them, he says, “fa voyage to Europe 
was the panacea for every known ill- 
ness and discontent.” Afterward, he 
studied at Harvard, whose graduates 
were then, as Henry Adams wrote, 
“neither American nor European.” 
Not only Brooks, but apparently most 
of his classmates fled upon graduation 
to Berlin, London, and Paris to escape 
from the arctic wastes of American 
life. The artistic young Americans of 
the early 1900s seemed to be men com- 
pletely without honor for their own 
country. Van Wyck Brooks’ story is 
most illuminating when he discusses 
this outlook and its historical develop- 
ment. CLORINDA CLARKE, 


APOSTOLIC ITCH 

by Vincent J. Giese 

Fides. $2.75 
\ reviewer might consider this slim 
book just as he would any other book 
crossing his desk. He might, on the 
other hand, try to work through to its 
meaning and place its context in the 
larger framework of the development 
of the American Apostolate. 

If I were to take the first approach, 
I would dismiss this book as a badly 
organized piecing-together of book re- 
views and essays, betraying a certain 
gaucherie and lack of ripeness in 
ideas, imprecise in its use of terminol- 
ogy. 

But I would be mistaken to choose 
this first approach, because the book, 
with all of its imperfections, has an 





importance in a wider setting. It is 
one of the first of its kind to be written 
by an American layman, trained in 
America. It presents the perceptive 
reader with the congeries of ideas and 
doubts, triumphs and anguish besetting 
a layman who discovers himself on the 
U. S. Apostolic Scene. What may ap- 
pear gauche and unripened from one 
point of view, appears now as the spon- 
taneous personal reaction of a layman 
with apostolic ideals on a whole series 
of problems. The problems exist. In 
this country many laymen are faced 
with a pioneer’s task which inevitably 
means being jack-of-all-trades and mas- 
ter of none. Such pioneering is an im- 
portant phase in the development of 
the apostolate in any country and it 
needs to be known. 

The author may not show the under- 
standing deserved by the important 
subjects he treats, but perhaps even 
more important are his virtues: a can- 
dor, a rapid passing from ideas to ac- 
tion, a dissatisfaction with mere 
“knowledge about” the apostolate, a 
desire for a fullness which until re- 
cently most American laymen did not 
even dream possible. 

This book is more of a personal 
document than a manual or a guide. 
It should be read. 

SALLY W. CASsIDpDy. 


THE HOLY PLACES 

by Evelyn Waugh 

The British Book Centre. 

$4.50 (Buckram), $20.00 (Niger 

Morocco) 
Even if this book said nothing at all, 
it would be a pleasure just to handle 
and examine it as a piece of distin- 
guished book making. With text set 
in 14-point Pilgrim on heavy white 
paper and with handsome wood en- 
gravings by Reynolds Stone, it is a fit 
setting for two thought-provoking es- 
says by Evelyn Waugh touching the 
present unhappy situation in the Holy 
Land. The first is a brief discourse 
setting forth what is known of the 
great Empress Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine, who in extreme old age made 
the difficult journey to Jerusalem, one 
of her son’s dominions, to find the 
True Cross. It was originally written 
to preface a B.B.C. dramatization of 
Waugh’s novel about the Empress. 





NEW BOOKS 


The second essay, “The Defence of 
the Holy Places,” is a passionate repu- 
diation, couched in typical British 
understatement, of Great Britain’s sur- 
render of its mandate to rule the Holy 
Land. “Palestine,” says Mr. Waugh, 
“is no longer a land where an English- 
man can walk with pride.” He did, 
however, at the instigation of Life, 
make a visit to that troubled land, and 
this essay is the report on what he 
saw, originally written for Life maga- 
zine. The Latin inscription under the 
last wood cut, taken from the liturgy 
of Good Friday, sums it up: “Popule 
meus, quid feci tibi? Aut in quo con- 
tristavite? Responde mihi. O my peo- 
ple, what have I done to thee? Or in 
what have I afflicted thee? Answer 
me.” 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON, 


MINUTES OF THE LAST MEETING 
by Gene Fowler 
Viking. $3.75 
Gene Fowler, raconteur extraordinaire, 
has purportedly set out to write the 
biography of Sadakichi Hartmann, a 
Japanese - German 


poet-critic who 
flowered in the mid 1930’s. Instead, 
though, Mr. Fowler has chronicled the 
engaging history of what was undoubt- 
edly the most eccentric club since 
Dickens’ Pickwickians roamed _ the 
countryside. 

Hartmann, Fowler, the artist John 
Decker, W. C. Fields, and John Barry- 
more used to gather at Decker’s studio 
out in Hollywood where, amid alco- 
holic conviviality, they would dissect 
life, art, acting, and, most hilariously, 
one another. None of them, appar- 
ently, had a kind word for freeloader, 
self-proclaimed poet Hartmann. To 
the acid-tongued Fields, he was just a 
bum; Barrymore classified him as a 
living freak, the offspring of Mephis- 
topheles and Madame _ Butterfly; 
Decker, less gifted of tongue, merely 
supplied him with food and drink. 
Apart from his amazing ability to ex- 
ploit even casual acquaintances, Hart- 
mann’s claim to fame—and notice from 
his cronies—seems to have been that, 
like them all, he lived up to the club’s 
credo, their Eleventh Commandment, 
“Thou shalt not quit.” 

Minutes of the Last Meeting is an 
enormously funny and_— endearing 
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memoir, but a melancholy one, too. 
Barrymore and Fields knew they were 
dying, that their glory was already be- 
hind them. Having lived as befitted 
their unique talents, they were now 
hurtling toward death with the same 
intensity and bravado. Fields, the 
master buffoon, whose withering sar- 
casm hid a lifelong loneliness, is the 
most lovable and deserves to have a 
biography all to himself written by 
Fowler who knew and loved him well. 

Decker, I think, eloquently spoke 
for them all when he said, “We are too 
big for our bodies. We spring the 
seams, then blow to pieces.” 

Ropert Kass. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE TREE 

by John Stewart Collis 

William Sloane Associates. $3.50 
This book is a call to a crusade for the 
preservation of trees. The author, in 
a mystic-poetic style, portrays the 
drama of trees, their place in history 
in the Era of Mythology, and most 
especially their importance in the nat- 
ural order in renewing and watering 
the soil, in controlling temperature 
and rainfall, in exerting an influence 
on rivers and winds and on birds. He 
bewails man’s invasion of this natural 
order and his ruthless destruction of 
trees. He shows how Nature has taken 
its revenge, and how soil-erosion in 
America is creating deserts as large as 
the Sahara. However, he feels that 
man is awaking to his folly, and that 
the Tennessee Valley Authority is a 
portent of future endeavors to replant 
forests and conserve soil. 

The author unfortunately spoils a 
perfectly good book with a lot of theo- 
logical twaddle. Collis insists that the 
universe is governed by law, but he 
claims any notion of purpose in this 
order is “a purely personal reaction, 
subject to my psychology.” Quite a 
handspring! He says (p. 72) that 
polytheism and monotheism have done 
their work and now atonement can 
come only through a harmony with 
the Divine, a sort of animism, which 
we lost when we humans developed 
self-consciousness. Moreover, he de- 
plore’s man’s advent into history: “It 
is as if a bird had laid a bomb instead 
of an egg.” There is a true Nature 
mysticism, but this is not it. God’s 
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activity in Nature is immanent and 
constant, but theories of animism or 
pantheism or divinized matter such as 
vou find in this book are a far cry from 
belief in a Father in Heaven and His 
Son who redeemed the world. 


THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS 

by Ewen Montague 

Lippincott, $2.75 
Never before was there a book quite 
like this; and in all probability there 
never will be one. It deals with a 
serious problem involving thousands 
of lives, and the answer—the incredi- 
bly correct answer — that the author 
helped to discover. The problem was 
presented when the Allied armies, 
poised in North Africa for the invasion 
of Europe, looked over at Sicily, their 
obviously necessary stepping. stone, 
and realized that the Germnans would 
make the step to that stone as costly as 
possible. Could the Germans be de- 


SHORTER 


BEFORE THE DAWN, by Eugenio 
Zolli (Sheed & Ward. $3.25). This is 
a simply written series of reflections 
on certain significant experiences of 
the author — steeped, as Archbishop 
Cicognani points out, “in the atmos- 
phere of a profound biblical know]- 
edge and a penetrating spirituality.” 
It deals chiefly with the days when the 
Nazi invaders of the city were exercis- 
ing their savage impulses on the help- 
less Jews. Possessing jurisdiction over 
religious affairs only, and subordinate 
to two other officials (the local presi- 
dent and the general president of the 
Jews), the author was unable to effect 
the evacuation of the poor people who 
became victims of the Germans. The 
kindness of the Italians, clerical and 
lav, and the help of the Vatican were 
rays of light in these dark days. Even- 
tually the chief rabbi came to realize 
the truth of the faith that lay behind 
all this charity, and he became a con- 
vert to the Church, not out of grati- 
tude, as he has explained in an earlier 
book entitled Anti-Semitism (August, 
1945). He speaks of the charity which 
“so often shines in the history of the 
Church and which radiated fully in 
the actions of the reigning pontiff.” 

CARDINAL GASQUET, by Shane Les- 
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luded into thinking that the Allies 
were planning to by-pass Sicily and 
effect a landing somewhere else? To 
answer this question, the author and 
his associates called up imagination, 
courage, technical skill, mathematical 
knowledge, the resources of chemistry, 
pathology, psychology —the whole 
field of available human knowledge. 
They came upon a solution, so fantas- 
tic that the British top brass were even 
slower to sanction it than the German 
high command were to believe it. But 
it was sanctioned and it worked. The 
Germans rushed to defend other 
points; countless lives were saved; the 
author was awarded the _ military 
O.B.E. in 1944. Now that the passage 
of time has made it practicable, he lets 
us in on the details of his secret. To 
sum it up in a word—-he had to create 
a man, introduce him to the Germans, 
and leave them to draw the obvious in- 
ferences and then act upon them. 


NOTICES 


lie (Kenedy. $3.50). The story of Gas- 
quet’s life might well have been treated 
in a much larger and more thorough 
work than this rather hastily con- 
structed volume. Yet perhaps these 
short chapters, so easy to read, will 
please a multitude of readers who de- 
sire to get an outline of the distin- 
guished churchman’s life but are not 
particularly interested in background, 


documentation, or adequate Index. 
The author, a veteran writer, long 
familiar with persons and events 


ecclesiastical, confines his story to nar- 
row limits, thinking, no doubt, that 
interested readers can study contem- 
porary history elsewhere. He empha- 
sizes Gasquet’s almost forgotten im- 
portance in the matter of persuading 
England to set up a legation at the 
Vatican; and he gives him credit for 
breaking ground in the controversial 
field of Reformation history, where he 
was followed by more distinguished 
scholars. Harmless gossipers will 
fasten on the frank account of Gas- 
quet’s annoyance at coming upon what 
be believed was proof that he was kept 
from succeeding to the See of West- 
minster by the same Cardinal Moran 
who is credited with rooting out the 
work of the Benedictines in Australia. 





OBEDIENT MEN, by Denis Meadows 
(Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3.50). More 
often than is commonly assumed it 
happens that a man—or woman—will 
depart from a religious community, 
leaving on both sides of the break a 
feeling of good will and respect which 
is followed by a lifelong friendship. 
The present book bears witness to an- 
other instance of a friendly agreement 
to dissolve a partnership. Mr. Meadows 
offers eyewitness testimony to the fact 
that the Jesuits, instead of being a fear- 
ful and peculiar species, are substan- 
tially very much like other men, that 
they sincerely pursue the ideals to 
which they have dedicated themselves 
and—as the author proves in a few 
final pages—it is a very simple matter 
to dispose of the myths and fallacies 
that cling to their name. 

IRELAND OF THE SAINTS, by D. D. 
C. Pochin Mould (British Book Center. 
$4.50). A geologist by training, a rec- 
ognized scholar and author of an ear- 
lier exhaustive study of the Saints of 
Scotland, Miss Mould, who is a convert 
to the Catholic Church, presents here 
a summary of what there is to learn 
from the writings of saints conspicu- 


ous in the early Celtic church, and 
from what might be called the relics 
of their times—churches, monas- 
teries, round towers, jewelry, the 
Ardagh chalice, the Tara brooch, the 
Shrine of St. Patrick’s bell. There are 
numerous illustrations impressive and 
enlightening. The Index and the Bib- 
liography are good. If the one map 
had been more carefully reproduced, 
the book would be beyond reproach. 

A HANDFUL OF AUTHORS, by G. K. 
Chesterton. Edited by Dorothy Collins 
(Sheed & Ward. $3.00). Once more 
we have to thank the industrious lady 
who now creates another welcome col- 
lection of essays by the great G.K.C., 
never before published in any collec- 
tion. The present small volume is 
made up of criticisms of authors who 
have attained high rank in the English- 
speaking world. The characteristic 
gifts of the keen-eyed, free-spoken, and 
always essentially original Chesterton, 
are here again in evidence as he com- 
ments upon old favorites of ours— 
Hugo, Stevenson, Mark Twain, Lewis 
Carrol, and even Shakespeare and 
Cervantes. Once more Sheed & Ward 
deserve thanks. 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Liberal Arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home 
ec, teacher training, pre-med, pre-law. 20 miles from 
Phila. overlooking beautiful Chester Valley. Stimu- 
lating social and sports program. Dramatic and 
musical productions with nearby men’s colleges. 
Cheerful, homelike living units, fireproof buildings. 
Pool. Farm and dairy. 325-acre campus with lake for 
swimming and canoeing. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early application 
advised. 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincent | 
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OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
for Girls 6-18 


CAMP ACADIA 
for Boys 6-16 


Separate camps, one mile apart. 1,600 acres on 
2 private lakes in the Catskill Mountains. Riding, 
boating, swimming, tennis, baseball, fishing, trips. 
Arts and crafts, dramatics, ballet and cultural 
dancing. Excellent staff and equipment. Tutoring 
in all subjects, including English. Resident priests, 
doctor, nurses. Season, $400. 48th Year. Catalog. 


REV. VINCENT C. CLYNE 
i72-C West 142nd Street, New York 31, N. Y. 
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Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Girls 


Afhliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A. M. — 3:40 P. M. 
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College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and B.S. degrees. 
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DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 








CANTERBURY SCHOOL 


NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col- 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca- 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete. It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron- 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, Ethics, and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School’s outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


Headmaster: WALTER F. SHEEHAN 
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Papal Dorwments on 
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Compiled and Arranged by 


THe Ricutr Rev. Msecr. 


WILLIAM J. DOHENY, C.S.C., J.U.D. 
Associate Justice of the S. Roman Rota 


and 
Tue Rev. Joseru P. KELLY, S.T.D. 
St. Mary’s Church, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


36 historic documents, in English translation, 
concerning the Blessed Virgin Mary by the 
Roman Pontiffs of the past hundred years, 
including such Letters as the Ineffabilis, De- 
cember 8, 1854, of Pius 1X on the Immaculate 
Conception; the 11 Encyclicals of Leo XIII 
(1878-1903) on the Rosary; the commemora- 
tion by Blessed Pius X (1903-14) of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the definition of the dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception; Benedict XV 
(1914-22) on the “Queen of Peace’; Pius XI 
(1922-39) on the teaching of the Council of 
Ephesus; and 14 Letters of Pope Pius XIll 
concerning such subjects as the Assumption, 
the Rosary, Mary and the People of Russia, 


and the Marian Year. $4.50 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
400 North Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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of America 
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THE 1954 PREACHERS INSTITUTE 
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Director: Rev. J. L. Mappen, M.Lirr. 
Fees: Registration—$5.00 Tuition—$65.00 
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pression; Actual Preaching; Elimination of 
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For Complete Information Write To 
Director of Summer Session 
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@ Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere. Pre- 
school through high school for girls. Boarding 
and day. College preparatory, art, music, fam- 
ily living, secretarial. Post-graduate. Small 
classes, Sports, swimming, riding. Wooded 
27-acre campus. Conducted by The Religious 
of the Assumption. Schools also in Miami, 
Paris, London, Rome. Catalog: write Dept W. 
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oO secret O1 wie Culinary ar 
tistry of master chefs is Sex- 
ton seasoning. Rare Oriental 
Spices and Herbs are brought to 
Sexton Mills from every quarter 
of the globe, there milled and 
sealed in airtight containers to 
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spices in your kitchen. 
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Father 
Conway 


the great mission priest of the Paulist Fathers 
presents The Miniature Question Box. As the 
most popular source-book of Catholic informa- 
tion, his classic, THe Question Box, has 
sold well beyond the 3,000,000 
mark and has been translated 


into six languages. 


This pocket edition, while abridged, retains all 
of the stimulating dash and verve that flavor the 
style of the original. The inquirer, the prospective 
convert, the pamphlet rack, the mission stand, 
the chapiain, the teacher, will welcome The 


Viniature Question Box. \t answers directly the 


intellectual and moral difhculties of inquirers, 


widens their field of study, and presents replies 
to questions selected out of a total of 250.000 


received during a period of some fifty years. 


35c,. a single copy (postpaid 45e). 


$30.00 the 100° postpaid 
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